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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Gloom giving way... Recovery 
prospects.... What follows Con- 


gress... . No money tinkering. 








(,400M of Government forecasters is giv- 
ing way to a measure of cheer as they 
peer into the future. 


Disaster forebodings now definitely are 
crossed off. Betting is that the industrial 
production index will not break 70. It was 
118 last year, now is about 74 and at the bot- 
tom of the 1929 depression touched 58, 


Most of the remaining months of 1938 like- 
wise are crossed off in recovery calculations. 

Emphasis, instead, is being placed on 1939 
as the year of rising business. 


Tell-tale signs lead the official forecasters 
to their conclusions. 


Home construction continues to resist new 
deflation. By bucking the trend this highly 
important industry reflects a demand that 
could burst into the open with the first signs 
of recovery. 


At the same time, consumer incomes are 
running ahead of production. This suggests 
that goods are being used up faster than they 
are being produced. Price cutting at retail 
is rapidly moving goods into consumption. 


The automobile industry soon will be 
forced to buy heavily of raw materials. Price 
adjustments to reduce down payments and to 
increase buying are predicted for 1939 models. 
Increased home building and increased car 


building provide the recovery formula, 


In that formula is the expected deflation 
curb. 


Government itse/f then will give the infla- 
tion boost. Farm prices will be protected by 
loans and by Government buying for relief 
distribution. WPA spending will increase 
further. Slum clearance will add to expendi- 


tures. Tax revenues will fall sensationally. 


How long such a recovery will last is some- 
thing else again. 

Government, in the months ahead, is to 
play an increasingly complicated role. 

Congress is about to leave Washington. Yet 
bets are three to two that Congressmen will 
be back in special session right after the 
-November elections. 


Politics now takes over the big stage. Yet 
party leaders say privately that primary elec- 
tions will fail to tell this year’s political story. 
Only the November elections can do that. 


A series of new side-shows will share the 
lime-light. 

Anti-monopoly investigation is one big- 
time development. Big business and high fi- 
nance are to serve as the guinea pig. Display 
of wealth and income concentration will serve 
as basis for Federal corporation licensing de- 
mands, for curb to banker controls in indus- 
try, for new anti-trust laws, for tax law 
changes to curb bigness, encourage new ven- 
turing. 

TVA investigation will reveal New Deal 
public ownership drive but will have /ittle or 
no effect on Federal Government utility pol- 
icies. Relationships with that industry grad- 
ually are improving. 

Study of British labor laws is to point the 
direction of a coming struggle of major im- 
portance, involving regulation of organized 
labor. 

Social Security act studies will head up to 
recommendations for unemployment insur- 
ance on a national, rather than state, basis and 
will lead to retention of reserve plan for old- 
age insurance but with a 1940 instead of 1942 
start on annuity payments. 


A wage and hour control law will have lit- 
tle immediate practical importance. 


The White House will hope that grist from 
studies and investigations and experiments 
will keep the mind of the next Congress off 
money tinkering. 

Monetary experiments command wider and 
wider Congressional backing as deflation 
deepens. A strong drift already is setting in, 
with emphasis on spending, devaluation prof- 
its and adding to currency supplies. 


Positively, no money tinkering moves com- 
mand any White House support at this time. 
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Coprricnut, 1938, By THe Unrirep States NEWS PUBLISHING CoRPORATION 


The “Twenty Billion Dollar’ Congress: 
Record Spending Except for War Year 


HE Seventy-fifth Congress, ending its third 
vears, leaves a record of 
spending more, talking more, and passing fewer 
new laws than almost any other recent Con- 
gress. 

This Congress has been in session most of 
the time for fourteen of the last 
months. The first session began in January, 
1937, and extended into August of that year. 
The second (or special session) began Nov. 15, 
1937, and ended Dec. 21, 1937. The third ses- 
sion began Jan. 3, 1938, and continued until 
this mid-June. 

During that time there occurred the battle 
over the Supreme Court, the battle over Gov- 
and the battle 


session in twu 


seventeen 


ernment reorganization over 
wage and hour controls. 

In between these battles Congress found time 
to authorize appropriations amounting to more 
than twenty billion dollars, of which approxi- 
mately twelve billion dollars were authorized 
in the session just ending. Except for one 
World War year these appropriations represent 
a record. 

So much talk occurred in the legislative bat- 
tles of this Congress that four hundred thou- 
sand additional doHars have been required to 
translate the talk into type. These additional 
dollars pay for ten thousand of Con- 
gressional Record over and above the number 
of pages that had been estimated. 


FEWER LAWS ENACTED 
Even so, the record of laws enacted by the 
Seventy-fifth Congress is not large compared 
with the enactments of other sessions. 
The pictogram above provides an account of 
the actual accomplishment. 
There it is shown that fewer than six hun- 


pages 


dred “‘public laws” were produced in the three 
sessions of this Congress. These laws do not 
include resolutions, which largely represent 
temporary legislation, nor do they include pri- 
vate laws of only individual interest. 

Rather the record of accomplishment is in 
terms of permanent enactments of continuing 
effect. 

On a comparable basis, as the pictogram 
reveals, the record of lowest production of new 
laws came in the Seventy-second Congress, sit- 
ting in the years 1931 and 1932. This Congress 
turned out fewer than four hundred and fifty 
laws. Those years, like part of 1937 and all of 
1938 to date, were years of deflation, not alone 
in new laws but in business as well. 

It was in the inflation period of 1927 and 
1928 that the all-time record of production of 
new laws was set by the Seventieth Congress. 
That Congress enacted more than a thousand 
public laws. 

When resolutions and private laws are added 
to the public laws approved, the record shows 
that the present Congress is turning out more 
than twelve hundred enactments as against an 


+ 


average of about thirteen hundred during the * gress was entitled to a special travel allowance 


last fourteen years and a top of more than 
seventeen hundred in the Seventieth Congress. 

Laws are turned out by five hundred and 
thirty-one members of Congress, including four 
hundred and thirty-five Representatives and 
ninety-six Senators. 

Each of these Senators and Representatives 
is paid an annual salary of ten thousand dollars. 


THE PAY AND EMOLUMENTS 

But the salary of members of Congress is 
mly a small part of the total cost of this coun- 
try’s legislative establishment. That cost in 
the present fiscal year amounts to more than 
twenty-four million dollars. 

Of this amount, the actual operation of the 
Senate involves about three and one-third mil- 
lion dollars and of the House about eight and 
one-third millions. 

During the present Congress much agitation 
arose over the fact that each member of Con- 
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of twenty cents a mile to come to Washington 
and to go home from the special session called 
last November. 

Even so, the travel allowances of all Sena- 
tors amounted to little more than fifty thousand 
dollars and of all Representatives to one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars. At twenty 
cents a mile some members of Congress contend 
that they still lose money when figuring in the 
cost of transporting their families. 


THE OPERATING EXPENSES 

Many other items go to make up the operat- 
ing expenses of the two Houses of Congress 
that produce the nation’s laws. 

One of these items in the Senate is forty- 
seven thousand dollars to pay for the deficit 
involved in running a restaurant for Senators. 

Another is an item of more than seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars to pay for clerical assis- 
tants to Senators and of more than two million 
dollars to pay for clerical assistants to Repre- 
sentatives. 

It costs the country eighteen thousand dol- 
lars a year to fold Senatorial speeches and only 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars to fold 
the speeches of the larger number of members 
of the House. 

Money must be provided to keep up the Cap- 
itol building, to provide police protection, to pay 
the architect of the Capitol, to run the Library 
of Congress which long ago became much more 
than an adjunct to the legislative branch of the 
Government, to operate the Botanical Gardens 
and to run the Government Printing Office. 


THE WORK DONE BACK HOME 

Members of Congress, as a rule, spend little 
more than half of each year at the work of law- 
making in Washington. 

It is in the periods of active law-making that 
enactments are produced. But during the re- 
mainder of the year Senators and Representa- 
tives can spend time among their constituents 
finding out what it is that the people want in 
the way of laws. 

This latter phase of the job of Congress starts 
with adjournment, which will enable members 
to return to their home states to seek 
renomination and re-election or, in the case of 
two-thirds of the Senators, to sound sentiment. 

Congressmen are going home at this time in 
the thick of a depression that in the past has 
served as a signal for constituent dissatisfac- 
tion. Many members face strong opposition 
both in the primaries and in the elections in 
November. 

After those elections the new Congress, the 
Seventy-Sixth, will come back Jan. 3, or earlier 
if called into special session. The new Congress 
already has work cut out for it that may bring 
a larger total of laws than that produced by the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Back to the Blue Eagle. . . . Dis- 
cretion in spending billions. ... New 
troubles for Congressmen. 








CONFERENCE committee of Congress is 

» agreed upon a law re-creating in Amer- 
ican industry the floor under wages and the 
top above hours which were destroyed when 
the Blue Eagle failed three years ago. 


The struggle over this proposed law has 
been between the North and the South. The 
North wanted the same minimum wages for 
every part of the country. The South wanted 
the minimum to vary with local conditions 
above a rock bottom of thirty cents an hour. 
The South won. 


ADMINISTRATION VICTORIES 
Other victories in the closing period of a 
hectic Congress session largely were Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s. 


To him went wide discretion in spending 
recovery billions, a free hand in a coming in- 
vestigation of monopolies, and broad author- 
ity to meet the relief problem. Relief funds, 
federal and state, now are flowing into 6,400,- 
000 American homes. 


But as Congressmen prepared to leave 
Washington, other problems stared them in 
the face. 


The official crop report forecast the big- 
gest American wheat crop in history, larger 
even than the billion bushel crop of 1915. 
Senators and Representatives were due to 
confront farmers whose wheat is bringing 60 
cents a bushel instead of the $1.15 of a year 
ago, and whose other products often are 
down in proportion. 


To help ease that strain the Government is 
planning price fixing loans. Wheat loans 
are about to be announced. Corn and cotton 
loaus come later. The Government also an- 
nounced a plan to buy fifty million pounds 
of butter and studied a plan to buy clothing, 
to make mattresses and to speed up checks 
to the country. 


One more crisis was developing in the rail- 
road industry, up against rapidly approach- 
ing interest payments with carloadings at the 
low of the year and many treasuries nearly 
empty. Last minute emergency action was 
being urged by the White House. 


In the midst of unemployment troubles, 
farm troubles, railroad troubles and other 
troubles, President Roosevelt is preparing 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
ONE OUT OF TEN 
Senator Tydings, of Maryland, is the originator 
of a resolution sponsored by nine other prominent 
Senators to investigate all charges of political 
use of funds coming from the new Relief- 
Recovery Act. 
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Weresgvana * 
ABanon Child Labor; 
End of Long Crusade? 











An historic struggle ,is about to 
end, almost unnoticed, in victory for 
a prohibition on child labor. 

Congress is writing the ban into 
the wage-hour bill; courts are ex- 
pected to uphold it. 

Here is the story. 











HOUTING and tumult over the prospect of @ 
law to place a floor under wages and a ceil- 
ing over hours of work in industry serve to ob- 
scure what looks like the end to a battle of his- 
toric proportions. 

All through the years of the present century 
a struggle has been under way to end the em- 
ployment of children in industry. It 22 
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Planning vs. Individualism—A Special Session? — 


WPA Loyalties — Coalitionists and Gillette —Loans 


Senators hear that President 
Roosevelt intends to call a spe- 
cial session of Congress soon 
after the November election, un- 
circumstances make it im- 
The purpose would 


less 
practicable. 
be to get action on the Govern- 
ment reorganization and other 
bills so the legislation would not 
have to go through the committee 
stage again in the new Congress. 


x* * * 


A backstage meeting between 
some White House advisers and 
business men found the latter 
urging more economic planning 
by Government to meet depres- 
sion while Thomas Corcoran and 
his group argued for individ- 
Latest reports are that 
Jackson- 
advocates 


aulism. 
the Corcoran-Robert 
Ben Cohen 
ruthless business competition as 
a recovery formula as against 
other presidential 
who favor collective planning. 


school 


counsellors 


x** * 


A new-style graduated process- 
ing tax, based upon the value of 
the product in which the farm 
commodity is used, may get 
AAA backing in the next Con- 
gress. Organized farm pressure 
will be invoked in support. 
xk * 


The Treasury is getting set to 
try out its new bidding rules on 
the steel industry. The object, 
as in the cement industry, will 


+ 





be to try to break down the 
basing point system of price fix- 
ing. Cement companies in the 
East continue to refuse to bid on 
Government business, leading to 
serious official consideration of 
buying the complete outputs of 
some mills to fill Government 
needs. 


x~«* 


Senator 
renomination in 


The situation facing 
Barkley for 
Kentucky, where he is opposed 
by Governor Chandler, caused 
sufficient Senators to vote against 
the proposed prohibition against 
WPA political activities to de- 
feat it. They tell friends it was 
a case where the Chandler state 
political machine might have to 
be fought in kind. 


x * * 


Some of the President’s close 
associates express Jess concern 
about newspaper opposition to 
Administration policies than he 
himself evidences. They say his 
predecessors frequently were 
subject to comparable attacks. 
x ke * 


Harry L. Hopkins, privately, 
recognizes that WPA adminis- 
trators in the States owe their 
jobs and allegiance to individual 
Senators who control the patron- 
age power. This situation grows 
from the fact that all adminis- 
trators must be confirmed by the 
Senate, “Senatorial courtesy” 


+ 





would prevent the confirmation 
of any appointee not friendly to 
the Senator involved. 


x * * 


“Coalition Republicans” talked 
of Senator Guy Gillette as a pos- 
sibility for vice presidential 
nomination on a bi-partisan, anti- 
New Deal ticket in 1940, follow- 
ing his renomination in the Iowa 
Democratic primary. They con- 
ceded at the same time that 
chances for coalition are dimin- 
ishing in view of coolness toward 
the idea within State Republican 
organizations. 


x «ee 


Henry Morgenthau and Marriner 
S. Eccles, leading presidential 
advisers on financial and mone- 
tary matters, are getting set to 
battle against any new move to 
devalue the dollar or to seek re- 
covery by a revival of money 
manipulation. 


x * * 


Congressmen are grumbling 
about the pre-adjournment rush 
of work and mail. Democrats 
say demands for patronage jobs 
have increased in proportion to 
unemployment. 


x kk 


Members of the “elimination 
committee” seeking retirement 
of Senators who voted against 
the Supreme Court enlargement 
bill last year, now say that they 


* 
* will be satisfied if they succeed 
in making life uncomfortable for 
the Senators involved. One plan 
would be to increase the expense 
and work of campaigning for re- 
nomination. This changed atti- 
tude follows the Gillette renomi- 
nation in Iowa. 


e 2 @ 


Representative David J. Lewis 
recently told friends that his age 
and a belief that he could be of 
more service in the House de- 
cided him not to oppose Senator 
Tydings for renomination in 
Maryland. A few days later he 
announced he would oppose the 
Senator. What happened in be- 
tween has the friends guessing. 


x «er 


Friends of Marshall R. Diggs, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, are pulling strings for his 
appointment to the Comptroller’s 
office. Vice President Garner is 
said to favor him, 


* & @ 


Jesse Jones, chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corpora- 
tion, pursues a Jiberal policy in 
using Government funds to buy 
the preferred stocks of banks 
which need a Jarger amount of 
capital. His organization is more 
exacting when it comes to indus- 
trial loans, preferring that the 
banks make these wherever pos- 
sible, 
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Har & Ewing 
HE KNOWS ALL THE QUESTIONS 
Asking questions is Francis Biddle’s profession. 
He’s a Philadelphia lawyer and one-time head of 
the NLRB. He is counsel for the Con- 
gressional Gommittee investigating the TVA. 


now 
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A Drive on ''Bigness * 
By Monopoly Study 


Should big business be “pulver- 
ized?” Concentrated wealth be 
broken up? 

In the guise of investigation of 
monopolies, a new war on “bigness” 
lurks. 

Here is a look inside the plans for 
a study of our economic ills. 











HE Federal Government 
spend $500,000 to try t 
ails this nation’s economic s} 
That $500,000, augmented by) 
lar departments of Government 
to pay for tl 
and Congres 
about wh 


addition, is the diagnosis 
ident Roosevelt 


remedy is a matter 


Was 4 
years ago, in 1916, that Congress enacted a law ee ee ee 
to bar from interstate commerce manufactured 
goods produced by children under fourteen years 
of age. 

Two years later 1918, the Supreme Court 
invalidated this law as an invasion of the rights 
reserved to individual States. 

In the year that followed, 1919, Congress again 
sought to put an end to child labor by providing 
a tax of 10 per cent on the product of any con- 
cern that employed children under fourteen 
years of age. But again the Supreme Court, in 
1922, ruled the law invalid. 

Then began a long fight to amend the Con- 
stitution so that Congress might have power to 
legislate an end to the labor of children. State 
after State, however, refused to approve that 
amendment. Employer groups and some religi- 
ous groups joined to defeat approval, with that 
fight extending to the present. 


REFORM NOW IN SIGHT 

Now, with scarcely a ripple of comment, Con- 
gress is preparing to vote an end to the labor 
of children. Instead of barring employment of 
children under fourteen years of age in mining 
and manufacturing industries, this time the level 
is raised to sixteen years of age. 

Next to no attention is paid to the constitu- 
tional question which for so many years kept a 
child labor law off the statute books. 

Authorities on constitutional law say that it 
now is taken for granted that the Supreme 
Court, in view of its decision upholding the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, will approve the 
prospective law barring the labor of children. 
No amendment to the Constitution, consequently, 
is considered necessary. 

Rather, Congress intends to advise the na- 
tion’s employers that, once the preliminaries 
have been complied with, “oppressive child la- REAR PLATFORM 7” 
bor” will be barred in the production of goods AGAIN A LURE 4 — 
moving in or affecting interstate commerce. Op- TO POLITICIANS tured the sentative intin- 

erary which cost his aides 


pressive child labor will mean the employment 
of any child under 16 years, or under 18 years (protective as well as political) many a harried 
hour. 


in hazardous occupations. 
So keep a weather eye out for that rear plat- 


THE EXCEPTIONS MADE , 
form as it leaves Washington about July 7 for 


There are two exceptions. One is the employ- z : 
ment of children on farms. The other is the em- Marietta, Ohio, where the President will speak 
ployment of children down to the age of four- at the celebration of the founding of the North- 
teen in industries other than manufacturing west Territory and where Senator Bulkley is up 
and mining where that employment does not in- ° 
terfere with schooling and where the Labor De- 
partment approves. This exception is designed 
to permit newspaper carrier boys to continue in 
employment. 

The large proportion of child workers are em- 
ployed in agriculture and as newspaper carriers. 
Even so, the Department of Labor estimates that 
many thousands of child workers will be affected. 

When it comes to regulating wages and hours 
of work in industry the plan agreed upon is that 
there shall be 2 minimum wage for all industries 
affecting commerce—except those specifically ex- 
empted—of 25 cents and hour the first year and 
30 cents the second year, with the goal 40 cents 
an hour to be reached in seven years except 
where special Boards in each industry find 
ground for exemption. Weekly hours of work 
would start at 44 and decrease to 42 the second 
year and 40 the third. 

The final wage-hour agreement represents a 
distinct victory for the South. 

As a result of that agreement the special 
boards fixing minimum wages above 30 cents an 
hour must give consideration to local economic 
conditions, to differences in freight rates and to 
the collective bargaining status of workers. 
This means differentials. 





Congress, under the guise of an investigation 
‘tually givi White 
the powers of Gov- 
he wheels go round 
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A Fishing Trip; Political and Otherwise .. :- 
Wedding “Passport”... Variety in 


HE time isn’t so very far off when feet of all + + 


o. POSES Clea into “monopoly,” ac 
House broad authority to uss 
ernment to find what makes t 
and what makes the wheels stop in industry. 


CONCENTRATED WEALTH 

The problem to be investigated, as 
by Mr. Roosevelt, is this: 

One-tenth of 1 per 
making tax returns in 1935 owned 52 per cent 
of the assets of all reporting corporations. Fur- 
thermore, one-tenth of 1 per cent of the cor- 
porations making tax returns earned 50 per cent 
of the total net income reported by all cor- 
porations 

In addition, 47 per cent of all American fami- 
lies and single individuals are found by the Gov- 
ernment to have had incomes of less than $1,000 
for the year 1935-36, while 112 per cent of the 
country’s families at the top of the heap had as 
much income as the 47 per cent at the bottom. 

When these facts are set against 
ground of tweive million unemployed, the prob- 
lem that President Roosevelt intends to study, 
through the committee that he is 
comes clear. 


A LESSON IN ECONOMICS 
That study will be designed to give 
lesson in popular economics, if 
have their way. 

Plans now taking shape call 
answers to questions like these 





outlined 


cent of the corporations 


Routine 


Roosevelt will dedicate the “eternal light” peace 
memorial as the feature ceremony of the 75th 
anniversary celebration of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg. 


f 


sizes encased in a wide variety of boots will 

be shuffling about the rear platform of the old 
“Presidential Special.” 

Come the second week in July and the “White 


House on Wheels” will be skimming over Somehow a pretty 


stiff assignment for a 
MARS EXECUTIVE'S Chief Executive, but 


PERFECT CONDITION wien last seen, Mr. 


Roosevelt was in pink of condition, although a 
lano Roosevelt, nattily attired in a lightweight few sartorial critics did seem to feel that his 
new hair cut didn’t quite do his features justice. 


blue suit, cheerfully explained his route be- 
tween puffs of his favorite brand of cigarette. % , 4 se But Mr. Roosevelt had other more weighty a 


A rather detailed listing of places, lacking only matters on his mind than the slip of the barber’s 
the names of those rear platform guests and any shears. 

clue as to impromptu speeches which might In the short space of five working days he had 
give a jolly boost to his Senators up for re- no fewer than 65 callers, ranging from Repre- 
election and his economic and social program. sentatives perturbed about local matters to dip- 
lomats perturbed about international crises. 


ONLY A HAIR CUT Be el 
glistening steel rails on its transcontinental run. ier 

Behind his many-gadgeted desk, from which 
a mass of flaming red gladioli had been re- 


moved, all the better to see him, Franklin De- 


to control, be- 


the nation 
sponsors 


accumu- 


times 


Do big corporations use their reserve 
lations to pay to employes when 
are hard? Who really owns the big corpora- 


tions Why is it that steel output can fall 70 
s there 


wages 


Puckering his mouth, 


And hi ivities wer vari is - > ann er ee ara ea 
successfully _recap- S$ activities were as varied as his call per cent and prices not 1 per cen 


ers. One day he requested additional funds to truth in the rumor that bankers reall: 
run down the Florida kidnapers, on another day poration policy? How is it that all industrial 
he requested his legislative leaders to boost the ee drop 40 per cent, le ge Dred 
relief ante in the new recovery measure, on still fen ane piel 
another day he cabled his felicitations to King tile ‘daske anit Games bana to 
George VI of England on the occasion of His like those, the White House and members of the 
Majesty’s birthday. 


Harris & Ewing 
ROYAL WELCOME 
Following up their visit to Hyde Park, Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, grandson of the former German 
Emperor, and his bride, the Princess Kyra, pay 
a call at the White House in the course of their 
world-wide honeymoon. 


and yet price of 
fall barely 6 per cent? 


questions 


investigating committee intend to move on to 
remedies. 

Senator O’Mahoney 
underlying the investigation, also is author of a 
bill to provide for the licensing and incorpora- 
tion of all interstate business under Federal, law. 


NEW ANTI-TRUST LAWS 

President Roosevelt in his Con- 
gress asking for the investigation, broadly hinted 
that laws might be needed to break the present 
financial control over big busine He also sug- 
gested the need for stre: i anti-trust laws 
geared to modern conditions. 

He would break up “managed prices.” He 
would revise the nation’s patent laws in a way 
to prevent patents of importance from being 
kept out of use. He would break up bank hold- 
ing companies and would bring investment trusts 
under strict control. He would put the Federal 
Trade Commission on the track of mergers and 
interlocking financial relationships that tend to 
clash with the Clayton Anti-trust Act, as it would 
be rewritten 

All signs suggest a “bigness 
The same signs point away from the old NRA 
idea of self-government in industry, toward th 
approach of attempted enforced competition a 
a means of “pulverizing” industry. 

If present plans are fulfilled, the nation i 
witness what can be the most 
vestigation in five years of inve 











author of the resolution 


But even as the week 


began to shuttle to a 
IN THE TRAGIC close, the echoes of the 


RELIEF PROBLEM “relief in politics” issue 


still blew with thwacking gusts against the 
portals of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, although 
inside Mr. Roosevelt chatted over lunch with 
Senator Gillette. (See Newsgram on Page 4.) 
One particular relief story, however, nearly sent 
the President into a paroxysm of laughter. And 
it really was a sad, sad story of a fisherman's 
woe. Some 30 Chicago fishermen were reported 
to have protested to the President, claiming 
they were no longer allowed to fish for perch, 
their livelihood, from their favorite pier. It 
seemed their job so intrigued a group of WPA 
workers on a near-by project that the relief la- 
borers forgot to apply brawn to shovel. Thus 
the fishermen lost their permits, and now they 
are placed in the position of going on relief 
where they also will lean on 8hovels while 
watching with disdain the efforts of other fish- 
ermen. 


A BIT OF HUMOR 


Plans now call for no 
visit to any of the South American countries. 
There’s good fishing off Cocos Island, 500 miles 
southwest of the Panama Canal, and after 
dawdling for a bite the President will try his 
luck near the Galapagos Islands, off the Ecuador 
coast. Then on through the Canal to an At- 
lantic seaport. 


for his ocean voyage. 


for reelection. 

Then on down to Covington, Kentucky, on 
July 8, and political strategists will take a tough 
fall if no public praise is thrown over the Sena-' 
torial toga of Majority Leader Barkley. Slip- 
ping through the bluegrass into Tennessee and 
moving westward, either by way of St. Louis or 
Memphis, to Oklahoma, the President by July 
10 will probably manage to make impromptu 
talks, with Senators George L. Berry and Elmer 
Thomas, more than interested rear platform 
guests. 

Still veering south into Texas, Mr. Roosevelt 
will meet up with son Elliott at Fort Worth. 
Next stops—Wichita Falls and Amarillo. 

From then on the Presidential Special jauntily 
noses its way North, making Pueblo, Colorado 
(Senator Adams, incumbent) by way of the 
Royal Gorge. From Colorado the entourage 
swings through Utah (Senator Elbert Thomas, 
incumbent) and Nevada to San Francisco. 

That’s quite a trek. But once at the Pacific 
Coast, the President will board a Navy cruiser 


é 


message to 


But before the President begins his business- 
pleasure trip he has a few other chores on his 
hands. By far the most personal is the wedding 
this week-end of his youngest son, Franklin, to 
Anne Lindsay Clarke, at Nahant, Mass. Even 
One-Eyed Connolly would be hard put to crash 
this affair. Guarded to the 'nth degree, it will 
take a much stamped “passport” to view the nup- 
tial ceremony. 

On June 27th, the President will speak at 
Wilmington, Del., at the 300th anniversary of 
the landing of the Swedish colonists; June 30, 
at the cornerstone laying of the Federal build- 
ing at New York’s World Fair Grounds, and on 
the same day a talk to the National Educational 
Association in New York City; July 3 Mr. 





new attacK on 


Mr. Roosevelt, need it be said, is all for the 
fishermen. 





DereK Fox. 
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two summer and fall trips that 


members of Congress watch 
closely. 
The first trip will start in 


July and will take in Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Nevada and 
other States in which primary 
elections are scheduled with 
party friends and party enemies 
of the President seeking renomi- 
nation. The second trip is sched- 
uled for late August or Septem- 
ber and will include the Middle 
West and the Northwest. 


Trip announcements came after 
the primary election in Iowa in 
which Guy Gillette, the sitting 
Senator, defeated by nearly two- 
to-one Representative Otha 
Wearin, who bore the label and 
endorsement of a group of White 


House advisers. 
At other points, as well, there 
are interesting 


Biddle, 
man of the National Labor Board, 


developments. 


Francis former chair- 
member of a socially prominent 
Philadelphia family and ardent 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt, to 
serve as attorney in the investi- 
gation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. That 
soon will be under way, covering 


is 


investigation 


a wide range. 

G-Men marked up another vic- 
tory when they announced the 
of 
five-year-old Jimmy Cash. Re- 


caused 


confession of the kidnaper 
currence of kidnapings 
the President to ask for an ad- 
ditional $200,000 to bolster the re- 


sources of the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation. Congress was 
agreeable. 
Abroad, bombings took the 


Japan drew a strong 
Government 


limelight. 
protest from this 
for its continued devastation of 
Canton, China, by the indis- 
criminate use of high explosives 
dropped from airplanes. Along 
the Spanish Coast, insurgent 
planes sank an increasing num- 
ber of British and French mer- 
chantmen~ without drawing ac- 
tion from the affected Govern- 
ments. American shippers trade 
with Spain at their risk 
under American neutrality laws. 


own 


Both Houses of Congress now 
have approved a plan to modify 
the Federal bankruptcy laws. 
Under the plan, which is on the 
way to becoming law, corpora- 
tions and other business organ- 
izations take their debt 
problems to court in an effort to 
reach an agreement with cred- 
itors on a downward adjustment 
of debt charges. The same priv- 
ilege would be open 
earners whose total income does 
not exceed $3,600 a year. 


could 


to wage 
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WWQCSGAII? THE STORY OF THE 75TH CONGRESS: 


A DRAMA OF REVOLTS, SUBMISSIONS, COMPROMISES 





Congress vs. the Execu- 
tive vs. the Judiciary. 
That struggle over funda- 
| mental powers in our Gov- 
| ernment made the three ses- 
sions of the 75th Congress 
| historic. 
| Here is a picture of our 
| constitutional system of 
“checks and balances” work- 
ing at top speed, surviving 
bitter conflicts among our 
| three branches of Govern- 
ment. 





HISTORY of strange and sharp 
IX contrasts provided by the 
Congress that now is prepared af- 
ter three hectic sessions, to go home 


is 


to face the nation’s voters. 

This history is one of revolt, of 
submission, of purges and at- 
tempted purges, of legislative of- 
fensives and legislative retreats— 
much of it spontaneous and unex- 
pected 

Whether the history of the last 
seventeen months will repeat itself 
in the next Congress or whether a 
different brand of history is to be 
written will depend in important 


measure upon the primary elections 
just ahead and upon the general 
election in November 

The record of battles, of victories 
and defeats, of bitterness and re- 
alignments was made by a Con- 
that came into office on the 
landslide of 1936. In this Congress 
there were 76 Democratic Senators 
of a total of 96 and there were 330 
Democratic Representatives of a to- 
tal of 435 


AN OPTIMISTIC START 


When the first session opened on 
January 3, 1937, the nation was 
moving into what looked like a pe- 
riod of prosperity. Trade was ac- 
tive, industry humming and the out- 
look bright. President Roosevelt 
was about to take office to start a 
second term that had been given to 
him by the largest popular and elec- 
toral majority since the early days 
of American history. 

Mr. Roosevelt greeted this new 
Congress with an optimistic report 
on the state of the nation’s finances 
He defended the expenditures of the 
earlier years and looked forward to 
a definite balance of the budget in 
the year that would start July 1, 
1937. 

Then, in his message to Congre 
the President said to assembled 
Senators and Representatives 
speaking of the previous four years 
“You and I, by mutual understand- 
ing and by determination to coop- 
erate, helped to make democracy 
succeed by refusing to permit un- 
necessary disagreement to arise be- 
tween two of our branches of Gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Roosevelt took for granted 
that this cooperation would con- 
tinue between the Executive and 
the Congress. 


BARBS FOR JUDICIARY 


But the President had some barbs 
to direct at the third branch of 
Government—the Judiciary. These 


gress 


SS, 


it 
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barbs were veiled and largely 
overlooked at the time 

As his first definite recommenda- 
tion to the new Congress, President 
Roosevelt asked for a sweeping re- 
organization of the administrative 
machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He sen. a detailed blue print 
of his proposed reorganization to 
Congress. This blue print had been 
worked out by a special committee 
of experts who had distilled the 
ideas of reorganization that had ac- 
cumulated since 1913 into a single, 
rounded plan. Scarcely a ripple of 
excitement accompanied Mr. Roose- 
velt’s request for greater central- 
ization in the powers of the Federal 
Government. 

The President did that he 
imagined an objection would be en- 
tered on the ground that the power 


were 


say 


of the Presidency would be _ in- 
creased His reply was that the 
power always had rested in the 
Presidency but that its exercise was 


stunted by a creaky bit of adminis- 
trative machinery. 
THEN THE COURT PLAN 

But then came the historic day of 
February 5, 1937. 

Early on the morning of that day 


Mr. Roosevelt had called to the 
White House both the members of 
his Cabinet and the leaders of his 
legislative forces in Congress To 


that assembled group the President 








read a message, later read to news- 
paper men, telling of his plans for a 
reorganization of the judiciary of 
the nation comparable to the re- 


organization he proposed for the ad- 
ministrative departments 
The object of this plan was to add 


one new Supreme Court Justice for 


each sitting Justice who was over 
70 years of age. This would mean 
six appointments to a Court that 
had upset much of the first New 
Deal 

President Roosevelt, before start- 
ing construction of a second New 
Deal, sought to end the danger that 
the laws of his second Administra- 
tion would meet the fate that met 


the laws of his first Administration 


when they reached the Supreme 
Court. 
Here proved to be the turning 


point in the history making of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress that now is 
ending. 

Newspaper men quickly noted 
that the Congressmen who left 


+ surrender as their price 
To 
dent Roosevelt was forced to capitu- 


that 


late. 


When Congress adjourned its first 
session August 
record the Court defeat, 


Guffey Control 





issue 


on 


Coal 


of peace on 


this demand Presi- one-half 


flicted that 


21 had to its About the 


a remodeled 
Act, Miller- 


it 


IT’S CALLED “IN CONFERENCE” 


MPROMPTU conferences, such as this one, were frequently seen 
in the halls of the Capitol as Senate and House wage-hour con- 
ferees discussed the drafting of a compromise bill. 
Rep. Mary T. Norton, Rep. Robert 
Ellender, who threatened a filibuster when the measure came to the 
Senate, and Senator Claude Pepper. 


proval of Congress, 
months 
that time deep wounds had been in- 
cont 
by members of the President's party. 
time 
of the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, the first signs of re- 


Ramspeck, Senator Allen J. 


after seven and 


of work. But in a few months 


of adjournment 
he asked for 
National Housing 


Dec. 21, 


stantial 


without 


Seventy-fifth 
on Jan. 5 of this 
ceive the 


sage which this 


to recelve 


son asking for 

In that 
Roosevelt 
nomic 
the 


same 


situation 
worse, and 


Harris & Ewing 


try’s tax laws to 
ness in particular 


Left to right: return to 
method of seeking 
By this time, 


had developed an 





© 
Tyding 
the an 
ai (i 
elp 


owners 
scale. 


Non 


dent Roosevelt sought to start a sec- 
ond New Deal had received the ap- 


rm ) 
on an ex 


of 


te) 
vel 


the 


+ been farthest from his thoughts only 
earlier, 


a new Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
amendments 


a wage and hour control law and he 


act and so the special session ended 


accomplishment. 


JHE ENTENTE ENDED 
The third and last session of the 


Congress 


President's 
time 
hope of a balance owing to the pros- 
pective demands for relief, and next ) 4 
another 
enactment 

and hour control legislation 
message, 
observed 
had 
he 
need for some change in the coun- 


pump-priming 
however, 


hostility to the White House. 


+ velt 


President the attitude to 


Congress to 


to the 
Act, he asked for 


During Februar 


asked again for reorganization of 
the Federal Government. in March a fight 
| But Congress was in no mood to 


TVA chairman, tl 
of that 


a record of sub- | Tectors 


be 


provide 
navy in view of world conditions. 

Roosevelt 
had little to say to a Congress that 
was inclined to go its own way But 
flared up over 
charges by Arthur E. Morgan, the 
the other die 
agency were guilty 
of unethical and dishonest actions, 


nat 
lat 


for 


ty Mr 


Roosevelt called Congress into spec- Government in dealing 
inued to be nursed ial session on November 15 ness 
Mr. Roosevelt this time asked for On Jan. 28 the President 


a 


[Continued on Page 5.] 


and Vice President Garner ovef 
assumed by the 
with busi- 


asked 
larger 





assembled 








year, first to re- 
budget mes- 


held out no 


message in 


of 


per 
wage 


if 





President .— 5 


mm 





that the 
changed for 
the 


eco- 


recognized 
clamoring for him. 
help small busi- 
He hinted at a 
as a 


how simple or small. 


recovery. use your mind 
Congress 


attitude of open 


SEND FOR PRBE 


The man with a worth while 
idea is never unemployed. In- 
dustry, business, and finance are 

Oppertuaity, promothen, 
capital, await you, if you find within 
self the thought of something new, ne mates 
Ideas are arewsed, mot 
found within the covers of books. Learn t 
you will never fad your 
hands idle. Capitalize on your noused abifiaies. 


BOOK 


your. 


The Rosicrucians, not a religious organiaa- 
tion, have preserved for centuries these prin- 
ciples of mind development, which were the 


An Agricultural Adjustment Act fountain of wisdom of the ancients. Thou- 

open a loophole in cession began to appear in business 1 ly 3 pe . Pebruary in ¢ sands of men and women have been benefited 

Hea. nt onde l PI 1 finally was passed in February in a by Gum. Wels fer 6 fees of “The 
laws and an Act to By November these signs had form much different from that | Secret Heritage,” which tells how you 
nts to become farm turne. ton ¢ ay etonm? set “a pallid ‘ . . ~weida y may receive this vital knowledge. Addresst 
veto Baie irned into an actual upset to re really wanted by the President. No Scribe D.A.J. The ROSICRUCIAMNS 


apparent, 
unemployment 
ness 


reforms that Presi- 


covery with signs of depression then 
Farm prices were falling, 
was rising and busi 
generally 
Faced with new troubles, that had 


had been 


was contracting 


disposition was shown to revive the 
plan for wage and hour control that 
buried 
There began to be open talk about 
differences between President Roose- 


by the House. 


(AMORC), Sam Jose, California. 








that February White House confer- 
ence were tight-lipped and highly 
uncommunicative. From that time 
forward relations between the 
President and Congress became in- 
creasingly strained. Instead of 
quick action to create a second New 


the 
Une 


Deal the Senate and the House be- 
came engaged in arguments and 
maneuvers that blocked all im- 


portant action. 


THE SUPREME COURT ISSUE 


Mr. Roosevelt was determined to 
have his way in dealing with the 
Supreme Court. Many of his own 
one-time leaders in Congress were 


determined that should 
not have his way 

While this bitter fight went on, 
the Supreme Court itself in April 
stepped gracefully from the path of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act and 
started to write a series of decisions 
that gave to the Federal Govern- 
ment the constitutional powers that 
the President had sought to obtain 
by forcing the addition of new judges 
on the Court. 

But still President 
fused to compromise. 

Then on May 24 the President sent 
to Congress a message asking for a 
minimum wage and maximum hour 
law. This message was followed by 
a carefully prepared draft of a bill 
that would, if enacted, give to the 
President, acting through a Board, 
almost unlimited authority over 
wages and hours of work in in- 
dustry 

It was in 
Roosevelt said: 

“One-third of our population, the 
overwhelming majority of which is 
in agriculture or industry, is ill- 
nourished, and ill-housed.” 
PLUGGING TAX LOOPHOLES 

Congress, however, still was pre- 
occupied by the struggle with the 
White House over the continued de- 


equally he 


Roosevelt re- 


this that Mr. 


message 


ill-clad 





mand for new judges on the Su- 
preme Court. 
Again, in the midst of this pre- | 


occupation, President Roosevelt on 
June 1 came through with another 
message, this time c°"'ing attention 
to loopholes in the ! iws and set- 
ting under way int for tax 
dodgers. The Treasury detailed for 
the nation the methods by which 
rich taxpayers avoided taxes by 
incorporating yachts and country 
estates and by organizing foreign 
holding companies. 

Both Houses did get around to 
amending the tax laws in the way 
the Treasury wanted to plug loop- 
holes. 

Then, on July 21, after months of 
hectic maneuvering, the opponents 
of President Roosevelt on the issue 
of reorganizing the Supreme Court 
were able to demand unconditional 










ye ID business man tries to deter- 
mine his income for a year—then 
for men, 
That is 


commits himself accordingly 


materials and improvements. 
safe, sane and solvent procedure. 
“A family, 


thanks to sound i 


too, or an individual, 


nstalment buying, can 


make its financial commitments against 


lab r-Saving and com 
fort promoting household 


income, buving 


appliances on 
rownership and 


irchase is made. 


a prudent basis, enjo 


use from the dav the 


“Sound instalment buving means the 


hase of substantial merchand 


} se on 
a‘pay-as-you-use’ basis. Itis quite differ- 
ent from going into dk bt for numerous, 
unimportant things. Sound instalment 
buying has made roduction 
possible, because it | en honest, 
energetic people the ability to buy the 





useful and durable things that factories 


produce. It has helped to put millions of 


American people on American pavrolls. 

“TI do not condone heedless buying of 
unimportant things, by instalments or 
otherwise, but I believe that a plan 
which permits the purchase of things 
that really make life better, and the use 
and enjoyment of those things while 
they are being paid for, is basically 
sound. Authorities point out that very 
few, who agree to pay in regular instal- 
ments, fail to keep their promises. Thatis 
why I say you can build upon the faith 
and honesty of the American people. 

“Credit is an advantage that should 
not be confined to the rich. The average 
needs 


man it more than an “upper 
! 


individual. Credit is the 


lustrious 


} . toon” } 
wackel just 


privilege of every honest, inc 
man. And that is what instalment pron 


buy really is—the extension 
of need it 


and who rightfully should haveit. 


ing 
credit 


to those who 


Noted Economist Outlines Virtues of the "'Pay-as-you-use’’ Buying Plan 


By Col. Leonard P. Ayres 


“We would pay much more today 
for our automobiles, trucks, automatic 
refrigerators or radios, if they were 
not subject to mass production and 
mass sale. No factor in our economic 
scheme has been more effective than 
instalment buying in putting employ- 
ment up and keeping prices down.” 


* * * 


The Commercial Credit Company . . a great 
financial institution to serve the American 
family . . offers you a time-payment plan 
which enables vou to invest regularly a small 
part of your income in durable possessions 
contributing to family health, comfort and 
happiness. This is a form of saving that pays 
dividends in better living. When you buy 
on time, ask your automobile, truck or home 
equipment dealer to finance your pur- 
chase on the Commercial Credit Com- 
pany plan and enjoy the advantages 
of low cost and courteous treatment 
with adequate insurance protection. 


o3. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 


i 


BALTIMORE 


Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


holesale, Retail Instalment and Open Account l'inancing, Factoring and Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 250 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


“YOU CAN BUILD UPON THE FAITH AND 
HONESTY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE” 
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Investigation Season 
For the Committees 


Study of 
TVA inquiry; 
penses, WPA “politics” 


Politics in Relief”: 
Its Election Effects 


O88 LIGA 


subversive influences; 


campaign ex- 











New election tactics, an investiga- 
tion of “politics in relief,” are fore- 
seen as a result of Senator Gillette's 


NVESTIGATING committees are geared for ac- 
tion during the interim between Congresses. 
regular committees 

ilerooms. All 


incom 





primary victory. 

Those opposing the “rebels 
against the Administration heed a 
warning to be more cautious. 


a“ 


1 professio1 n 
tions to register at the Department 

State, Speaker Bankhead was appointing a spe- 
cial House committee to investigate foreign prop- 


agenda and un-American activities in the United ~~ 2 ’ Senators demand that politics be 
.3 nvesi r nt : p ° we . . rs % 4 | ° 
a ee ee a a re a ke teem eg bo kept out of Federal spending. 
‘ascist and simi as ne ame Se : : ‘ ae <F : vg . 
Here’s a glimpse at lowa’s reper- 


lowed $25,000 
cussions. 


yne-fourth ¢ 

chairman Representat 

Texas. 

The committee’s task should begin witl 3 ej » : : } _ 

Representative Barry 2 P . = ; ; he : 7. 

nega aeons : me | i 4 . - : ~< MHE victory of Senator Gillette in the Iowa prie 
at p I mary apparently has inspired members of the 








ernment circies says e} r 
(Dem.), of New York, who charge: 
funds are going into communist dues. He pro- 
duced an announcement of the WPA Youth 
Club, of New York City, admitting affiliation with | : ; “ eg | : a : d tell 
the Young Communist League. He o said a | S 2 at a : 2. opens 
communist unit of the WPA's Federal Art Project re : ‘a oft Se ; " , i ; F HAE The committee, composed of a small group a 
in New York publishes a paper Red . , Ss : : eae j a : a a White House advisers, was working at first for 
Paint.” ' ‘ ‘ gs a iefeat in the primaries of Mr. Gillette and other 
)pponents of the Supreme Court enlargement pill. 
~ wee — Pare aragone i a : Secs ‘: 3 ¥ : ae ey Fe Endorsement of an opponent of Mr. Gillette by 
«lng pe ae an eee a ese Sas SES. RE See . * : 2 wi Relief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins led that 


committee is lalized as such a big task that ‘ 
“SQUEEZE-BY-SQUEEZE” ACCOUNT OF CONGRESSIONAL MILKERS 


the committee, already allowed $50,000 for ex- ypponent to claim afresh that he was the Ad- 
r ) iinistration candidate. It also generated sup- 
Artificial: A “refillable Bossy” was one of the features of the annual Natural: Four Congressmen competing for the milking champion- port in the Senate for a resolution to prohibit 
Alfalfa Club outing attended by members of Congress and a galaxy of ship of the 75th Congress right on the Capitol Plaza, deserted the pure- political activity by WPA officials. 
assorted notables. Of course, the “drinks” (milk) were on the house. bred and slightly nonplussed Bossy to make speeches when they dis- The Senate rejected the resolution by a three 
Of course, all this took pla it eg Congress’ whirlwind drive to finish covered.a microphone near by. Halting the contest in midsquirt, Referee vote margin. The membership then sat back to 
its legislative business and go home. In the photograph, left to right Representative Marvin Jones called it a draw after the contestants had see what would happen in Iowa, where the Hop- 
Joseph E. Himes, who played host to the club. Representative Bert no more than a pint after ten minutes of effort. Left to right; Repre- kins action was made an issue. 





New Deal “elimination committee” and certain 
ratic Senators to think twice about politi- 


called 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


penses, wants $100.000 more. Its counsel, just 
chosen, is Francis Biddle of Philadelphia, former 
NLRB chairman 

Senate and House committees have been cre- 
ated to investigate, if necessary, Campaign ex- 


penditures. In addition, Senator Tydings (Dem.), 





of Maryland sponsored a resolution for a three- 
man Senate committee to investigate charges of 
politics in the WPA. But Majority Leader Bark- 
ley declared the powers of the Senate campaign 
expenditures committee, of which he is the au- 
thor, broad enough for any type of inquiry it 
can investigate anything, including WPA or 
Civilian Conservation Corps, if necessary,” he 
added. 

A Senate Agriculture 
vestigated activities of tl American Cotton Co- 
farmers’ 


subcommittee which in- 


operative Association, largest cotton 
marketing organization nerated the Associa- 
tion of the charges that it under-classified cotton 
handled in the cotton producers’ pool. The sub- 
committee recommended legislation for Govern- 
ment regulation and standardization of all cotton 
classification. 

Other investigating committees include those 
on railway financing, lobbying, and civil liberties. 
A special House committee to investigate alleged 
monopoly in the radio broadcasting industry re- 
ceived the approval of the House Committee on 
Rules 


UTILITIES 

Reorganization of private utilities under the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Holding Company Act will take 
another five years and large spending by them 
probably will be blocked during that period, ac- 
cording to testimony of William O. Douglas, 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. He asked $680,000 for additional 
personnel in connection with those reorganiza- 


tions 


RAILWAY LABOR INSURANCE 


Creation of a separate Federal unemployment 
insurance system for railway labor, lifting such 
workers out of the Social Security Board’s system, 
was advocated by C. M. Hay, counsel for the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, and opposed 
by J. H. Parmalee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Association of the American 
Railroads, and others, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee ap- 
proved a bill authorizing $2,000,000 appropriation 
to develop rotary wing and disc rotor aircraft. 





Record of Legislation 


Wage-Hour Bill, fixing minimum wage, maximum 
hours (S. 2475); compromise conference agreement 
June 8. 

Relief-Recovery Program, $3,722,000,000 (H. J. Res. 
679); sent to conference June 6. 

War Department annual appropriations, 1939 (H. 
R. 9995); President signed June 7. 

Final deficiency appropriations, $250,000,000 (H. R. 
10851); House passed June 8. 

Registration of all employed for foreign propa- 
ganda in U.S. (H. R. 1591); President signed June 8. 

Civil Service extension to all Presidential postmasters 
(H. R. 1531); conference report to both Houses 
June 7. 

Authorization of $357,000,000 for rivers and harbor 
projects (H. R. 10298); President signed June 9. 

All Federal offices required to report on al] alien 
employes to 1939 Congress (S. Res. 285); Senate 
adopted June 8. 

Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate inter- 
State movement of natural gas by pipe lines, trans- 
portation companies (H. R. 6586); Senate passed 
June 7. 

Agriculture Department annual appropriations; (H. 
R. 10238); Conference agreement reported June 8. 

Authorization of $500,000 for joint committee in- 
vestigation of monopolies (S. J. Res. 300); Senate 
adopted June 9. 

Floor stock tax 25 cents a gallon on liquors, except 
brandies, July 1 (H. J. Res. 683); Congress completed 
June 9. 

Requirement that contractors doing $2,000 or more 
business with Government comply with Labor Rela- 
tions Act ‘(S. 2165); Passed Senate, June 7. 

War Department authorized to place “educational” 
orders for special munitions manufacture to famili- 
arize private manufacturers with production (H. R. 
6246); Sent to conferencec June 8 

Authorized enlisted strength of Army Air Corps in- 
creased to 21,000 (S. 3822); House passed June 6. 

Supplemental five-year program to build or expand 
fish hatcheries and experimental stations in 33 States 
$3,170,000 (H. R. 10650); Completed June 7. 

New policy of separate treatment of juvenile crim- 
inals (S. 4090); Senate passed June 7 

Two-year extension of 3'2 per ccent interest, land 
bank loans (H. R. 10530); Senate passed June 8. 


Snell, House Minority Leader, and Vice President Garner in the midst 


of a milk toast. 


sentatives Sheppard, California; Boileau, Wisconsin; Pierce, Oregon; 
and Knutson, Minnesota. 





MYHE spirit of compromise on which Congres- 


sional leaders depended for adjournment 
has yet to assert itself decisively in so far as the 
As a result, 


most members measure the prospect for going 


wage-hour legislation is concerned, 


home on a day-to-day basis. 

While the Senate and House acted methodi 
cally on lesser bills, paramount interest in re- 
cent days has been in proceedings’ behind the 
closed doors of conference rooms. Spokesmen 
for both branches were seeking there to recon- 
cile conflicts on the wage-hour, spending-lend- 
ing and other bills in a way to make them readily 
acceptable. 

Most of the committees worked with dispatch 
and confidence. But pressures began to be ex- 
erted when certain decisions were reported, 

In seeking a middle ground on the most con- 
troversial issues, the would-be compromisers 


Ordi- 
narily this makes little difference. A show- 


pleased no extreme group completely. 


down vote generally is attained without trouble. 


It so happens, however, 


POWERFUL FORCES 
IN CONFLICT OVER 
WAGE-HOUR BILL 


The American Federation of Labor liked the 


that two specially power- 
ful forces are at odds on 


the minimum wage issue. 


provision originally agreed upon for a uniform 
minimum wage of 25 cents an hour the first year 
after enactment of the law, 30 cents the second, 
and 40 cents after industries 


seven years, in 


where employment would not be affected ad- 
versely. 

Southern Senators demanded more flexibility 
in application of the 40 cents standard. Hints 
that they would talk in relays for days unless it 
was granted made the conferees reconsider. 

An all-day session ended in concessions to the 
Dixie bloc. In substance: Industrial boards 
like the old NRA code authorities would super- 
vise imposition of wage requirements above the 
30-cent level, subject to approval by a Labor De- 
partment administrator, and could grant sec- 
tional exemptions, 

Hour standards would be uniform, a 44-hour 
work week the first year, decreasing to 42 the 
second and to 40 the third. An attempt to rush 
the agreement to approval in both branches was 
planned. 

In contrast, negotiators on the spending-lend- 
ing bill took their time. 
out against the Senate proposals to appropriate 
$212,000,000 more for farm subsidies, and to au- 
thorize a $300,000,000 increase in the capital of 
the United States Housing Authority. 

Senate spokesmen objected to the 
that the huge WPA fund must be stretched 


A compromise on the latter 


House spokesmen stood 


provision 


over eight months. 
and House votes on the two disputed money 
items was the prospect as the week ended. 


A casual visitor to the 


BROAD QUESTIONS 
OF POLICY OCCUPY 
FLOOR DEBATERS 


the more difficult business at hand. 


ongressional galleries 
would have 
inkling of 
The Demo- 


cratic leaders at both ends of the Capitol kept 


last week 


gained little 


their majorities aoting as expeditiously as pos- 


+ 


ible on the few remaining Administration bills, 

and innumerable personal bills of members for 

bridges and other projects in their districts. 
The ai 


members of the 


m was to clear up minor business so 
conference committees could 
Such de- 


devote more time to those problems. 


bate as there was dealt with broad questions of 
policy, not with the merits of any individual 
measure as a whole, 

The principal questions: 

Should Con 


spending power of the President? 


ress impose restrictions on the 


Should the Army engineers have control over 
power projects undertaken in connection with 
flood control? 

Should appropriations be reduced substan- 
tially in view of the mounting public debt? 


The answer in each instance was “No”. 


Two major issues hang on as Con- 
gress pounds down the home stretch: 
Wage and hour control, and spending. 

Investigation of monopolies is 
voted, an economy plea swept aside; 
minor measures speed through. 

Behind the scenes, powerful forces 
clash over the future of labor, indus- 
try and the Federal budget. 


The first question arose during Senate consid- 
eration of the President's recommendation for 
study of monopolies and concentration of eco- 
nomic power, 


PRESIDENT GIVEN Administration oppo- 
POWER OVER 


MONOPOLY STUDY 


but to require that an additional 


nents wanted to appro- 
$100,000 at 


for the 


priate once 
investigation 
committee; 
$400,000 be made available only “on application 
by the committee for allocation by the Presi- 
dent.” 

The committee would be composed of mem- 
bers of Congress and representatives of Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Senator King 


of Utah, asked that a 
He warned 
against increasing Executive power at the ex- 


(Dem.’, 
string be tied to the appropriation. 


pense of the Congress power. 

Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, said the 
attempt to restrict Mr. Roosevelt was “a direct 
slap.” The Senate, by a vote of 40 to 28, sus- 
tained his argument that the President shouid 
be left free to allot the full appropriation as he 
sees fit. The resoiution then was unanimously 
adopted. (For Newsgram on anti-trust inquiry, 
see Page 2.) 

Important amendments to two _ navigation- 
flood control bills also resulted from protests by 
Senator Norris. The House versions in each 
case contained language which he said might 


give the Army engineers authority over electric 


(SOCISGITLAIs ~WAGES, HOURS AND SPENDING: 


SEEKING COMPROMISES IN WEARY CONGRESS 


+ power developments, such as those in the Ten- 


nessee Valley. 

After inserting safeguards against that pos- 
sibility, the Senate sent the bills to conference 
One appropriates $37,000,000 
for navigation improvements in the year begin- 


‘vith the House. 


ning July 1. 
propriations of $376,700,000 ier 
werks. 
ECONOMY PLEA 
FAILS TO WIN 
IN THE HOUSE 


duce the total of another and the final appropri- 


The other authorizes future ap- 
flood contro: 


With the 
exceeding $37,000,000,0U0, 


Republicans 


public ded* 
sought in 


vain in the House to re- 


ation bill. 
York, 


would make the appropriations of the session 


Representative Taber (Rep.), of New 
declared that its total—$277,503,000— 
surpass those of any other peace-time session. 
He estimated the amount at $13,452,900,000. 

The bill provides principally for a start on the 
expanded naval building program, refunds of 
processing and some unemployment insurance 
taxes, and restoration of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation's capital to $100,000,000. It is ex- 
pected to encounter little trouble in the Senate, 

Of bills important to business, one to reach 
conference embodies the first general revision of 
the Federal bankruptcy law in almost 50 years. 
It would let corporations go into Federal courts 
in an attempt to reach agreements with créditors 
for debt reduction. Small wage-earners could 
be represented in the negotiations. 

The status of others: Revision of the food 
and drug laws, en route to the White House; 
requiring Government contractors to abide by 
the Wagner Act, tied up in House Rules Com- 
Labor 
Board, seemingly deadlocked in conference. 


mittee; establishment of a Maritime 

The Administration kept seeking means to 
lend more freely to railroads, so more receiver- 
ships might be averted. Congressional resent- 
ment against the attempt to reduce rail wages 
was so pronounced, however, that it was doubt- 
ful whether the bill could get a right-of-way. 

The political situation afforded a livelier topic 
for conversation when legislators sat down to 


lunch. Following Senator Gillette’s renomina- 


tion in Iowa over a “hundred-per-cent” New 
Deal rival, they kept tab on White House po- 
litical planning. The President's intention to 
tour this summer raised both hopes and fears. 

One significant development in that connec- 
tion was an agreement of ten Democratic Sen- 
ators to press for investigation of charges that 
Federal funds were being used to influence 
voters. (See Newsgram in next column.) 

Hours of Senate oratory on problems not be- 
fore Congress helped Vice President Garner to 
lose a dollar bet with a newspaper man that ad- 
journment would be reached in early June. He 
gave up speculating about the date. 

Some of the legislators predicted adjournment 
within two or three Representative 
O'Connor (Dem.), of 


definite time—11 :57 


days. 
New York, alone set a 
Saturday, June 18. 
But when he spoke, the wage-hour situation ap- 


p.m., 


peared as beclouded as ever. 
Epwarp J. Durry. 


Two principal developments have followed the 
verwhelming renomination of Senator Gillette. 

The “elimination committee” is reported to 
intend hereafter to support candidates against 
inti-New Deal Democrats only in States where 
there is reasonable chance for success. In that 
category it places Maryland, where Senator Tyd- 
ings seeks renomination; and Georgia, where 
Senator George seeks renomination. In Missour, 
Senator Clark presumably will not face Adminis- 
tration competition. . 

Chairman Farley, of the Democratic National 
Committee, is understood to favor this strategy. 
He kept aloof in Iowa. 


WPA POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

Secondly, public reaction to the refusal to pro- 
hibit WPA political activity caused several Dem- 
ratic Senators to reconsider their position. Re- 
publicans insisted the vote amounted to a signal 
for WPA to “go ahead” and that it would be a 
campaign issue 

Opponents of the original proposal had been 
impressed by the argument of Senator Barkley, 
the Administration leader, that leeway denied to 
Federal relief administrators still would be left 
to State officials in charge of Federal highway 
and other funds. 

They said they did not want to infringe the 
‘normal political rights” of relief workers. But 
neither did they want to be classed as approving 
WPA intervention in politics 

Supporters of the proposal insisted on some 
action. The Gillette victory did not appease 
them. Instead, some were aroused by an opinion 
expressed by the President that Mr. Hopkins had 
acted naturally and properly in view of his being 
born and raised in Iowa. 

Conferences resulted in an unusual alliance 
for a Senate committee investigation of all 
charges that Federal funds were being used 
politically. This would take in grants for high- 
ways, unemployment compensation and other 
State-administered projects, as well as WPA 
funds supervised from Washington. 

Adoption of the resolution has been predicted 
because the sponsors include three Senators 
whose votes defeated the first one: Tydings, of 
Maryland; Adams, of Colorado: and McAdoo, of 
California 


SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY 

If approved the investigation is expected to 
take several directions. Among chargts being 
made are these: that some State Democratic 
machines are using Federal funds against in- 
cumbent Senators; that WPA and PWA funds 
are likewise being so administered in some in- 
stances; and that Republican State machines, like 
those in Maryland and California, are using 
grants from Washington in local campaigns. 

Once the primaries are over, the investigation 
most likely will center more on charges between 
the major parties than those flowing from intra- 
party dissension. By that time, the spending 
under the recovery bill may be getting well under 
Way. 





Doubling up in Congress 


HE unique situation of a member of Congress 

serving about a week in the closing days of 
this session but receiving $20,000 for the entire 
two years of the Congress is brought out in the 
unseating of Representative Arthur B. Jenks, 
Republican, on June 9 and the seating of his 
successor, Alhponse Roy, Democrat, who contested 
his election. 

Mr. Jenks, who was sworn into office a year and 
a half ago, at the convening of the 75th Con- 
gress, draws pay to date of his unseating by the 
vote of the House last week, almost $15,000 plus 
mileage and other prequisites. His pay stopped 
when unseated. 

But Mr. Roy, with only a _ week’s_ service 
though continuing until the new Congress con- 
venes Jan. 3, next, will draw $20,000 as the full 
salary for the entire 75th Congress, as well as 
mileage and perquisites. 

Mr. Roy and Joe B. Bates, of Kentucky, who 
last week was seated as successor of the veteran 
legislator Fred M. Vinson, now a Federal Judge, 
are the “baby members” of Congress. 
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- Tide of World Affairs: AMERICAN ARMS FOR "“AGGRESSORS" * 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


] AY after day 
ye: good will” 
patches ana 

Day after day bombers 
China and Spain leavi 
them indescribable scene: 
and towns 
in which correspondents 
living are inextricably mixed 
the dead. 

And even as renewed world-wide 
protests began to mount, the 
of the maimed dead 
tinued to increase 
portion 


1 wri 


Diasted inlo open grave 
the 


with 


report 
report 


to'l 
con- 
pro- 


and the 


in dizzying 
Hardly had Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles’ broadside 
(witl White House support), rebuk- 
ing those which indiscrimli- 
nately bombed open cities, been 
translated into Japanese and Span- 
ish, then the giant bombers of the 
Mikado and Franco intensified their 
attacks on crowded civilian centers 

In the sedate Senate of the United 
States on June 8 a rangy Idahoan 


nations 








The United States pro- 
tests Japanese aggression 
but continues to make that 
aggression possible through 
heavy arms shipments. 

In its closing hours omin- 
ous grumbles emanate from 
the Senate as this Govern- 
ment’s be- 
comes more apparent with 
each new attack on unpro- 
tected civilians. 


contradiction 








got to his feet and in the face of 
the adjournment steamroller called 
his colleagues attention to 
pertinent facts 


some 


It was Senator Pope who spoke 
and he reminded his listeners that 
although the “American people are 
shocked at the continued Japanese 
barbarities in carrying out the cam- 
paign against China It is just 
as well for us to recognize the bitter 
fact that it is America which is 
supplying 54.5 per cent of the ma- 
terials absolutely necessary in order 
that Japan may continue ag- 
gression against China.” 


ner 


“It is doubtful,” he said, “whether 
Japan could get these materials if 


we were not willing to supply them.” 


THE MUNITIONS EXPORTS 

What are the commodities? 
Namely, Oil; Iron—pig iron; scrap 
iron and steel; Ores—lead, copper, 
tin, zinc; aliuminum; Machinery— 
engines and parts for automobile: 
and airplanes, trucks, motors and so 
forth. 

What are the figures? Based 
upon reports issued by the Japanese 
Government and from our own De- 
partment of Commerce in its Far 
Eastern Financial Note No. 246, the 
Senator found that during 1937 the 
United States shipped to Japan 60.5 
per cent of all the oil that is pur- 
chased by Japan from all coun- 
tries ... 41 per cent of all pig iron 


... 099.7 per cent of all other kinds of 


iron .. 

. 20 per cent of all zinc ... 91.2 
per cent of all automobiles and auto- 
mobile parts, “which includes trucks 
used by the Japanese in their war 
on China”... 48.5 per cent of all 
machinery of all kinds purchased 
by Japan “and used in the war 
against China.” 

“There may be serious question,” 
Senator Pope concluded, “as to what 
course the 
this matter. 


follow in Certainly 


serious consideration should be given | 


to any other course, but the interest- 
remains that while the 

nited States protests against ag- 

ression of Japan in China, and 
while 95 to 99 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people fee! keenly the invasion 
of China by Japan, yet the United 
States, by furnishing the necessary 
war materials to Japan, keeps her 
going in her war on China 
Whether the Japanese embargo 
should be supported by the Govern- 
ment may be a question .. .” 

This latter thought 
in more affirmative mood the next 
day when Senator Norris suggested 
that 
the Far East be cut off in an effort 
to curb aerial attacks and “slaughter 
of innocent persons.” 


ARMS TO THE FAR EAST 

Timely then were the statistics of 
arms shipments licensed by 
State Department during May in 
which it was revealed that Japan 
received two and one-half times 
the amount of American arms goin 
to China. 

It has been the private conten- 
tion of official Washington that in- 
vocation of the Neutrality Law 
which would automatically seal 
shipments of arms to the Far East 
would injure China, the nation it is 
most sympathetic with in view of 
continued protests and actual of- 
ficial naming of Japan as the ag- 
gressor nation. 

In May of this year, $523,298 worth 
of licensed arms shipments went to 
China while Japan received $1,- 
334,608. Interesting to military ob- 
servers in Washington was the fact 
that the entire Japanese shipment 
was licensed under airplanes, air- 
plane engines and parts, with many 
of the planes especially designed for 
aerial combat and bomb dropping. 

But even as Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull studied the British pro- 
posal that this nation join with it 
and others in an international in- 
vestigation of civilian bombings in 
Spain, General Franco’s British rep- 
resentative, the Duke of Alba, turned 
thumbs down. 

And even as the United States 
diplomats in Tokyo protested the 
bombing of non-combatant property 
in China, Rear Admiral Kiyoshi 
Noda, official navy ministry spokes- 
man, declared the Japanese Navy 
was “satisfied” with the air attacks 
on Canton, predicting a continu- 
ance of the bombings. 


QUESTION OF AN EMBARGO 

Since his Chicago speech of last 
October in which he called for a 
quarantining of aggressor nations, 
President Roosevelt has been more 
guarded in his discussion of foreign 
affairs. But it was not always so. 
For example: 

Section 1 of the Neutrality Act of 


ing fact 


92.9 per cent of all copper # 1937 


United States ought to | 


was echoed | 


American arms shipments to | 


the | 


sets forth in 
English this formula declaring an 
arms embargo: “Whenever the Pres- 
ident shall find that there exists a 
State of war between, or among, two 
or more foreign states.” 

As far back as October, 1935, in his 
proclamation of an arms embargo 


| against Italy and Ethiopia, the Pres- 


ident said, “We are now compelled to 





straightaway + of her merchant marine doing busi- 


ness in Spanish waters. Slowly the 
anger of the Britis public began to 
manifest itself as its were 
blown to bits and its sailors killed. 


ships 


Over the foreign cables there trickled 


hints that acknowledged bewilder- 
ment at the Government’s course. 
With both Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain and his Foreign Secretary Vis- 


—Harris & Ewing 


FERRETING OUT THE “UN-AMERICAN ’ISMS” 
HOUSE committee headed by Rep. Martin Dies, of Texas, will 
!% probe un-American activities and foreign propaganda in this 
country. The committee will have the power to subpoena and travel 


from coast-to-coast in its investigation this summer. 


Seated, left to 


right: Representatives John J. Dempsey, New Mexico; Dies, chair- 


man; Noah M. Mason, 


Illinois. 


Standing: Joe Starnes, Ala- 


bama; J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey; Harold G. Mosier, Ohio, 
and Arthur D. Healey, Massachusetts. 











*war” is 


recognize the simple and indisput- 
able fact that Ethiopian and Italian 
armed forces are engaged in com- 


bat, thus creating a state of war 


within the intent and meaning of 
the joint resolution (of August 31, 
1935).” 

And just one month later in that 
year, the President in his Armistice 
Day address declared: “We are 
acting to simplify definitions and 
facts by calling war ‘war’ when 
armed invasion and a resulting kill- 
ing of human beings takes place.” 

In China, where the “undeclared 
now entering its twelfth 
month, foreign military observers 
last week found it impossible to ac- 
curately compute the staggering toll 
“when armed invasion and a result- 
ing killing of human beings takes 
place.” 

It was estimated that the Chinese 
army had lost 450,000 killed and the 
Japanese 100,000; a total of 550,000, 
that the Chinese had _ 850,000 
wounded and the Japanese 300,000, 
a total of 1,150,000; that 200,009 
Chinese civilians had died, half of 
starvation, and 500,000 wounded. The 
total—750,000 killed and 1,650,000 
wounded, making a grand total of 
2,400,000 casualities. It was further 
estimated that 30,000,000 Chinese 
were homeless and destitute. 


THE AFFRONT TO BRITAIN 


In the Spanish conflict it was 
England more than any other nation 
that last week seemed to have more 
at stake in the destruction caused 
by General Franco’s Fascist Savoias 
and Nazi Heinkels and Junkers. As 
the rain of death continued England 
found herself losing more and more 


The 75th Congress: What It Achieved 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
When Dr. Morgan refused to sub- 
Stantiate his charges the President 
ordered his removal and Congress, 
after much talk, voted for an in- 
vestigation that finally is to get 
under way. 

With the through the 
newspapers, clamoring for an _ in- 
dependent Congress, stand 
its ground against the President, 
and doing its own solving of the na- 
tion’s problems, Mr. Roosevelt on 
April 11 decided to Congress- 
men a problem to solve by telling 
them about the plight of the rail- 
roads. No recommendations were 
made by the White House. Two 


couniry, 


able to 


give 
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months later the President found it 
necessary to try indirectly to prod 
leaders in Congress to do some- 
thing about a problem that had be- 
come increasingly acute. 

But Congress did find time to de- 
feat the President's plan for reor- 
ganizing the Federal Government, 
when the House by a close vote, re- 
turned to committee the bill that 
would have accomplished this pur- 
pose. This defeat followed an in- 
tensive Campaign based on the claim 
that enactment of the reorganiza- 
tion law would set up a dictator. 


EAGER TO SPEND AGAIN 

After this defeat, on April 14, 
President Roosevelt told Congress 
that the depression had grown more 
severe and asked for approval of a 
spending and _ lending program 
amounting to three billion dollars. 

Here Congress familiar 
ground and two later its 
members were ready to approve 
overwhelmingly the spending not 
only of three billions but of three 
and one-half billions, all under the 
personal direction of the President, 
whose judgment in reorganizing the 
Federal Government had _ been 
openly questioned by these Con- 
gressmen on an earlier roll call. 

The spending message of Mr. 
Roosevelt was followed on April 29 
with a message asking Congress for 
$500,000 with which to conduct an 
exhaustive investigation into 
monopoly and into the problems 
raised by concentrations of eco- 
nomic power. Again each House 
now was ready to vote this fund 
and to leave with the President 
wide discretion in its use. 


was on 
months 


And, as the end of the third ses- 
sion approached, the Seventy-fifth 
Congress had come around to favor 
the start of wage and hour controls 
in industry after resisting the 
White House request for a law of 
this kind over all of the months 
since January, 1937. 

Some members of Congress saw 
in this situation a completion of the 
cycle from close allegiance to the 
White House through coolness and 
then antagonism back to greater 
friendliness and possible renewed 
allegiance. This cycle, Congress- 
men say, has taken’ seventeen 
months to run, 


WHAT FUTURE WILL SHOW 

What now is to follow will rest 
with the decisions to be made by 
the voters in party primaries 
and at the general election in No- 
vember when 435 members of the 
House and 32 members of the Senate 
will be chosen. 

The approach of an election tra- 
ditionally has served to bring the 
elective representatives of a party 
into closer alignment, with differ- 
ences tending to be submerged. This 
time, however, there is talk of at- 
tempted “purges” of some members 
of the Senate and the House who 
have stood out openly against the 
President. 

Not until the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress will the nation know whether 
or not the differences and the an- 
tagonisms that developed between 
the President and his Congress have 
been resolved to permit that co- 
Operation which Mr. Roosevelt 
holds to be the essence of effective 
democracy. 


count Halifax out of the city on va- 
cation, not an official word leaked 
out of No. 10 Downing Street re- 
garding the attacks, which observers 
understood were classified by Ad- 
miralty and War Office experts as 
deliberate attacks. 

With little satisfaction received 
from previous protests to the in- 
surgent command, it was possible 
that Britain’s government might 
set down vigorous representations 


before Hitler and Mussolini. Such 
action was rumored in view of the 
Duke of Alba's reported assertion 


that General Franco could assume | 


no responsibility for German and 
Italian planes engaged in the 
Spanish conflict. 

Should the representations be 
made, and they may be done through 
secret diplomatic channels, and still 
no satisfaction is netted to Great 
Britain, then the last step would be 
confiscation of insurgent shipping 
in retaliation. 


LONDON AND ROME 

The whole situation has managed 
to make thornier the Anglo-Italo 
rose of friendship, so far in bud 
form. In London it was revealed 
that Fascist Foreign Minister Count 
Ciano had complained to Lord Perth, 
British Ambassador to Rome, that 1 
Duce was becoming impatient at the 
delay. 

But until Italian troops actually 
begin their evacuation of Spain the 
agreement can not take effect. 

Faced with that poser, for there 
seemed little likelihood that Mus- 
solini would countenance withdrawal 
of much needed strength from Gen- 
eral Franco; England had yet an- 
other in the reported flights of 
Spanish nationalist aircraft over 
French territory. Three “invasions” 
of foreign airplanes in ten days has 
caused the British to worry anew 
about the Anglo-French defensive 
alliance. 

Washington with its naval expan- 
sion program to protect its borders 
gaining momentum, took time out to 
start looking under the national bed 
for spies, isms and deportable aliens. 

With the House Committee to in- 
vestigate un-American activities and 
propaganda outlets assured of money 
to begin its work, President Roose- 
velt signed a bill authorizing a Fed- 
eral check on dissemination of for- 
eign propaganda by organizations or 
individuals. Failure of propagand- 
ists to register with the Secretary 
of State carries a penalty of $1,000 
fine, imprisonment for two years, or 


+ both. At 


the same time, Majority 
Leader Barkley revealed he had re- 
ceived a memorandum from the | 
Labor Department, approved by the 
President, urging passage of the | 
Dies Alien Deportation Bill. 

In another move to check activi- 
ties of Americans in foreign wars, 
President Roosevelt warned Ameri- 
can aviators they faced cancellation 


of their licenses if they take part in 
revolutions against recognized gove- 
ernments. 

Publicly recognizing the need of 
coping with “activities of certain 
foreign governments” in Latin 
America, the State Department re- 
quested congressional authority to 
create a $25,000 division of “cule 
tural relations.” 


+ 
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NE important measure of a 
modern motor car is the 
number of its cylinders. 
Two cylinders were 

enough in the early days. Later on, 
most people were satisfied with four 
cylinders. But today, America’s best 
cars have 8 cylinders or more. 

8 or more cylinders mean a 
smoother flow of power, and more 
alert performance. They usually 
mean more money too. Only Ford 
has been able to build a fine 8-cylin- 
der car at a low price — with low 


operating costs. 


The extra value of its 8-cylinder 





Cylinder Luality 


ALL THE WAY THROUGH! 























Ford V-8. 


built on 





engine is reflected all through the 
In riding comfort and 
driving ease. In handy instruments 
and handsome interiors. 
positive brakes that win warm praise 
from owners. In clean, honest design 
from radiator to rear deck. In doz- 
ens of other details that you discover 
as you live with the car. 

You'll like the Ford V-8—whether 
you choose the De Luxe for its added 
bigness and beauty—or the Standard 
“60” for its greater gasoline mileage. 
Both are priced low. And both are 
the same chassis—with 
8-cylinder quality all the way through! 














The De Luxe Fordor Sedan 








In gentle, 
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FEDERAL INTERVENTION IN STATE POLITICS: 
HOW EDITORS VIEW “ELIMINATION” PROGRAM 


+ - 

hicoxsgrata * 2 ice re 
- 3 We we 
1 hee result of the lowa Democratic primary is : “i = nvSent 
viewed by most commenting newspapers as 
a defeat for the “elimination” policy, advocated 
by some advisers of the Administration. Re- 
nomination of Senator Gillette over the rival, 
who had the indorsement of Relief Administra- 
tor Hopkins, is hailed by many editors as a ‘ 
striking rebuke to Federal interference in State RELIEF 
primaries and a hopeful sign of independence in FUNDS © 
political life. 





























“It is certainly a stinging rebuke to Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins and other New Deal poli- 
ticians,” states the Washington Post (Ind.) “By 
attempting to make political capital of his posi- 
tion as head of the WPA, Mr. Hopkins has em- 
barrassed the Administration and cast doubt on 
his suitability for his responsible job.” 

“It will be interesting now,” concludes the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), “to note whether 
the New Deal inner circle will put out opposi- 
tion to other Democratic Senators who were 
aligned last year against the Administration's 
Supreme Court plan. Nine of these seek re- 
election this year.” 


























Now It's Up to You ‘ne to » Do pene Pumping! 














rman Washington Post 


Confirmed ty the Senate 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The St. Lawrence Waterway 


2. Ban on Kidnap Ransoms 


3. Proposed Naval Maneuvers 











“The one result,” says the New York Times 
(Dem.), “is a rebuff for the ‘elimination commit- 
tee’ which set out to make support of the Presi- 
dent’s Supreme Court plan an acid test of fit- 
ness for membership in the Senate.” 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 





“The bumper crop of 


ON THE CHANCES Republicans,” in the 
owa primary 1s a sub- 


OF REPUBLICANS ject of comment by the 


New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), and that 
paper adds as to the battle of the rival party: 
“Senator Gillette is the first of the Demo- 
cratic Senators who opposed the Supreme Court 
bill to face the Roosevelt ‘purge.’ His victory a. 
is a hopeful sign for the others. Yet because of 
primary laws and local political situations, the ’ = ; 
task of strengthening the opposition to the | gy wugindeoce tg ee wahand MmennenEvEe 
New Deal remains a complex one. calling for | on the charge that their sales financing policies 
wise party leadership and an outspoken inde- are a violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Law, 
pendence by the voters.” receives scant approval in commenting news- 
“The result seemed to indicate that there is papers. 
no Roosevelt prairie fire sweeping the Mid- The charges are based on the allegation that 


a aie ae . dealers are in - fe 
West,” thinks the Hartford Times (Dem.), and re ‘a te properly ria ag finance sales 
: nrough companies control rt ac- 
that paper also gives the estimate: ' ; — + oe eee 


turers. 
The outcome of the Iowa primary was most In general 
wholesome. 


VIEWS EXPRESSED 





Auto Financing Policies 


A MERITED REBUKE, “A well-deserved re- 
buke to those Adminis- 


SAYS A VIRGINIA . 

tration officials who 
DEMOCRATIC EDITOR sought to interfere in a 
State election,” is recognized by the Lynchburg 
(Va.) Advance (Dem.), and that paper con- isensntis Getete tev the Gettena themed Wendnnne 
cludes that “from now on, there will be an in- Oh! He’s Got a Bundle in His Hand! 
creasing tendency on the part of the electorate 
to ascertain if the billions appropriated out of 
the Federal Treasury are to be utilized primarily 
for preventing human suffering or for promot- 
ing the political fortunes of politicians.” 


“The renomination of Senator Gillette,” de- 
“will put 


Flood Control and Power 








HE State Department’s proposal for a new 
T treaty with Canada for a 27-foot deep St. 
Lawrence seaway and electrical power project 
evokes comment in the press, about evenly div ided 
for and against. The prospect of lower foreign 
freights with consequent benefit to northwestern 
States are made the basis for favorable editorials 
and some editors stress advantages that may be 
derived from increased power production. 

Most of the opposition is based on the belief 
that cheaper freight rates are not possible be- 
cause of the difficulties canals in such a seaway 
ing clares the Boston Transcript (Rep.), 


will offer ocean shippi 
Most of the commenting newspapers pot - new courage in the heart of every American who 
that such a seaway will afect overeat that the | believes in decent politics and clean elections. 
United States finance a part of the undertaking “It is warning to the Administration that some 
in Canada is regarded by many editors as ill ad- of the people of this country will not sell their 
vised in view of the unemployment conditions votes for a mess of WPA money and will not 
here, and also because of the straits in which listen to the siren voices of men whe want none 
most American railroads find themselves at net Mew Beal suseets i oul seen” 
ie etter: believe the project will become a “On most issues,” it is pointed out by the 
political issue in this country, although it has Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “Senator Gillette had 
been in Canada. The scheme of such a water- been as staunch a supporter of the New Deal as 
could be desired by the most ardent admirer of 
the President. The vendetta was pushed against 
him because on three occasions he ventured to 


Equalizing War Burdens 








vote according to principle rather than accord- 
ing to dictation from the White House. The 
vendetta failed, and now the question is whether 
the would-be purgers have learned their lesson.” 


“The Washington Ad- 
ministration should be 
convinced that its best 
policy is to enforce upon 


EMPHASIS PLACED ON 
NON-INTERFERENCE 
IN STATE POLITICS 


all of its subordinate spokesmen a rule of com- 
in the 


the defense, in the newspapers of 
Had Congressman Wearin won, by the practices of the Big Three,” is 
that their policies are not in essence monopolistic 
but, on the contrary, are more equitable than 
plans offered by other financing companies. It 
is also contended that the motor industry, by 
the very nature of its business, is impelled to 
offer more equitable terms to buyers. 

who have honest convictions of doubt about the ——___— ; 


Roosevelt recovery and reform policies, reluct- 
State Power Rights 


ant to court disaster. The way would have been 
prepared for a _ political man-on-horseback 
OVERNMENT plans for a five-year flood-con- 
¥ trol program have led to a sharp division 


sweep of party contests.” 
of opinion between those who would accept the 
Administration proposal that the Federal Gov- 


Catching the Kidnapers 
TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ernment control the electrical power produced 


HREE-FOURTHS of commenting newspapers 
at dams and those who insist all such power 


regard proposed Federal legislation making . 
THC, YQ } 1G Ni 99) rights be retained by the States. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS, BUSINESS 


payment of ransom a crime in kidnaping cases 
The controversy is complicated by the proposal 
LETTERS OF ,;COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
LOANS AN‘ ONE THING AN‘ 


against this growing evil. They 
: . - ANOTHER 


Since the mills use most 





so-called 
anything like a decisive margin, the extremists 
plete non-interference in State contests,” of the Roosevelt forces would have attempted 
judgment of the Williamsport Sun (Ind.), and 
the New York Sun (Ind.) declares: 

“The rousing victory of Senator Gillette of- 
fers encouragement to those other Democratic 
Senators who are on the blacklist of the little 
group of serious thinkers for their votes on the 
Court bill. All that the machinations of these 
plotters seem to produce is party friction.” 


to ride roughshod over opposition, in every 
State where there is a Senatorial contest. Such 
success would have rendered many party leaders, 


way has been advocated in the past by both 
political parties in this country. 











as a wise move 








AINT MANY PEOPLE AROUND 
RIGHT NOW -MOST OF EM GONE 
TO WASHINGTON TO SEE ABOUT 
RELIEF FUNDS, FARM LOANS, 























* One Manufacturer's Dilemma of the total 


of the other commodities they furnish 
90 per cent or more of the traffic. Why 
hould the mills not pay tolls at the 
locks? Why should railway labor not 
work for such an object and get traffic 
back to the railroads instead of threat- 
ening a strike on a falling market? 

Pittsburgh, Pa HENRY F. GILG. 

x* * * 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- # measures of national planning and so- 


ment and suggestion are invited. cial control : : 
Those not intended for publication, 5 , } Sir:—If compelled to meet require- 
and those to which writers desire to Some of these measures we have ¢ ments of the proposed Federal wage- 
have only their initials attached if ready become accustomed to, and are hour law it would be impossible for this 
published, should be so marked. the result of the notable effort of Presi- company to make enough to meet the 
Even if initials only are to be a 2 ik wad thas es teal | Ge ; . 
printed, letters must be signed dent Roosevelt and the New Dea € overhead. . . . We make individual fur- 
and address given. had some measure of prosperity from niture for individual customers. Cus- 
1933 to 1937, largely because of these tomers who live in the North come here 
measures, We are now experiencing @ | on vacation and buy our product and 





World Peace and Prosperity 








2 e Pi eliphia Public Ledger 
Some Job 





the payment of ransom were made 
there would be less incentive for 


argue that if 
more difficult 
kidnaping; that the posting of such a ransom 
advises criminals that bereaved 
such pro- 


merely 
familie 
cedure hinders the work of the police 


s are willing to pay; and that 


Often, it is pointe ut, the payment of ran- 
som has been made without result and often 
negotiations for such ransom have hampered 
seriously the work of police in efforts to catch 
the criminals 

The majority, opposing such legislation, de- 
clares that such a law ld not be enforced on 
distracted relatives eager to secure the safe re- 
turn of a kidnaped child by any means possible. 


The Fleet in the Atlantic 


RDERS for the transfer of the Fleet from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic for war maneuvers 
next year, are approved by about three-fifths of 
the commenting newspapers, which voice the 
opinion that such action will demonstrate the 
strength of American defense power. Newspapers 
in the minority group contend that such maneu- 
vers will have no effect internationally and that,, 
from a practical viewpoint, part of the Fleet is 
needed in the Pacific. v 
Editors in the majority group argue that the 
tactical shift from coast to coast will make a 
strong impression on the nations of Europe and 
South America. The size and power of the fleet 
will be a demonstration, they say, that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine still exists. 











Sir:—We will not see good times— 
real prosperity—in this country, until 
all war talk, wars and rumors of wars 
are over. When the European and other 
nations become tranquil, and peace and 
quiet reigns throughout the world—if, 
and when that ever comes about, we 
may expect real prosperity. It takes 
interchange of commerce between all na- 
tions to bring about real prosperity. For 
good business we need them, and they 
need us. 

We can’t control other nations, and I 
pray we may steer clear of any alliances 
or entanglements of any kind with any 
other nation. Let them settle their own 
problems. CHAS. G. HARRIS. 
New Orleans, La. 

x * * 


“Essence of Prosperity” 

Sir:—The essence of permanent pros- 
perity is a constant production of an 
increasing amount of wealth. To a large 
extent, however, wealth hinges upon 
labor and agriculture getting purchas- 
ing power sufficiently large to call forth 
production. 

Lots of food, clothing and shelter are 
needed in this country, but cannot be 
had until the masses of people are able 
to buy them; then more production will 
be called forth and employment increase, 
which in turn will call forth more pro- 
duction. 

Moderation of trade barriers, crop ad- 
justment, easing farm credit, minimum 
wage-maximum hour law, broadening 
the income tax, social security legisla- 
tion, tax on anti-social undistributed 
profits, checking unfair stock exchange 
practices, work relief instead of the 
dole, guarantee of collective bargaining 
rights to labor, control and regulation of 
monopolies by regulatory measures and 
“vardstick” organizations, and bank de- 
posit insurance—all these help to keep 
agriculture and industry in balance. And 
all these help to get for agriculture and 
labor larger shares of the national in- 
come, and over the long pull, will re- 
sult in their getting added purchasing 
power that will call forth more pro- 
duction of wealth than without all these 





depression in 1938, not because the New 
Deal “didn’t work,” but to a large ex- 
tent because of the short-sighted capi- 
talistic greed and traditional individual- 
ism of some segments of our business 
economy, who, through their lobbying 
efforts and Congress, began to buck, 
which resulted in some of the reform 
and recovery measures, that would have 
aided in continuing prosperity, being 
either discarded or brought forward too 
slowly. PROF. E.. J. NIEDERFRANK. 
Dept. of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Maine. 
x * * 


The Virtue of Saving 

Sir:—We are too obtuse, maybe, to 
grasp the economic theory of a Michi- 
gan contributor, who does no! believe 
in saving or investing one's moi ; but 
rather, just spend and spend, appar- 
ently if it is worth while or not, or 
needful or not. 

Saving causes surpluses, he argues, and 
a surplus he considers a terrible evil to 
be destroyed. 

When the proverbial rainy day comes, 
or accident or illness brings the brief or 
protracted lay-off, a surplus will be a 
great comfort to have at hand. So much 
for the con:mon laborer. 

When a great calamity befalls a plant, 
whether through fire, flood, or depres- 
sion, a surplus is a blessing and a trib- 
ute to the wisdom and ability of the 
man at the top, whereby wages may be 
paid, stock may be resplenished, ma- 
chinery repaired and replaced. 

There are fortunately many who have 
striven to put something in savings and 
investments which have brought them 
some return, and have helped to keep 
others in business. It is for this rea- 
son that some have been enabled thus 
far to keep their heads above water 
during this spending spree 
Columbus, Ohio JAMES GLENN. 

a. & = 


The Question of “Priming” 

Sir:—A little bird whispered that the 
principal idea was to prime the primaries, 
not the pump. U.S. G. PETTYCREW. 
Lynwood, Calif. 





order it shipped North in the spring 
It must be shipped in a radius of six 
weeks or not at all. 

Knowing these conditions our men are 
accustomed to working as long as they 
can in the winter when the work is here 
to do. When spring comes and our or- 
ders filled we have nothing to do. 

As these are individual special orders 
we cannot make up any great amount 
of stock. 

This is the way we have been op- 
erating for about 15 years. It is the 
only way we could operate. If we were 
to cut the time down to 40 hours, we 
could not make enough furniture to pay 
our verheac If we were to run 

ee rergeen men 


profit 

We could n t ar n to train 
for th busi i could promise 
them only a six-month job. It takes 
from two to three years for any man to 
be worth his wages. So I don’t see how 
we could meet the requirements of this 
proposed new law and have a business 
that would pay its expenses and show 
any return on the capital invested. 

REED FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Miami, Fla. 
~*~ * * 


News of U. S. A. Abroad 
Sir:—A friend of mine, Professor R. 
B. Mowat of Bristol University, England, 
recently wrote me sa,ing that he had 
difficulty in finding news of what was 
happening in the U. S. A. I sent him a 
copy of The United States News and he 
was much pleased with the content of 
the copy. J. M. GLENN, 
New York. 
~*~ * * 
Competition the Rails Face 
—Freight tonnage on the upper 
Onio River auring 1937 totaled, accord- 
ing to the Uni‘ed States Engineer's of- 
fice in Pittsburgh, 14,196,888 tons. Fuel 
and steel products formed 80 per cent 








A National Relief Fund 
Sir I would like to suggest a Na- 
tional Relief Fund, subscribed to in the 
Same way as the Red Cross. I believe 
a nation-wide appeal for such a fund 
would receive a generous response from 
many people. MRS. A. M. T. 
Oak Park, Il. 
x * * 


A Women’s Political Effort 
Sir:—I am impressed with the re- 
ported change of sentiment on the part 
of members of Congress who had op- 
5 the Reorganization Bill, and the 
difficulty of again fluencing 


in- 


people noon 
democratic form of government 

There has just come to my attenti 
a pledge which the women of the coun- 
try, who believe in democracy, are cir- 
culating, and whic 
admirable move. I have felt for some- 
tame that there should be some definite 
organization that would pledge support 
to these men, regardless of party. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. BRUCE W. BROWN, 

x * * 


The Profit Motive 

Sir:—The business man must have 
better than a 50-50 chance of making a 
profit before he embarks on a rew proj- 
ect. The owner of a closed corporation, 
operated by a hired general manager, 
who found his general manager justify- 
ing expansion or new developments with 
the claim that he had at least one 
chance in three or four of making a 
profit, would quickly fire his agent. 
Why then should business be indicted 
for failure to “cooperate” with the Gov- 
ernment or failure to undertake “eco- 
nomic leadership” to accomplish pur- 
poses wholly unrelated to the making of 
profits when, under present conditions. 
spending the stockholders’ money on one 
chance in four of success would merely 
prove that the leaders of American busi- 
ness were not business men, H. L. G. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


seems to me n 














Cartoonist Herblock for the N. E. A. Service 
Surprise for a Returning Congressman 





that Army engineers, under the Administration 
plans, would determine production and use of 
power at such dams. 

f the commenting newspapers, a large mae 
7 cont end such power control should be re- 
States. The minority, while ac- 
rinciple of Federal control, insist 
le power development should be 
‘Sr charge that the Administration 

is prone to extend unduly such development. 





The Conscription of Wealth 


UGGESTION offered by the Senate Military 

Affairs Committee for conscription of wealth 

in war time is approved by about 25 per cent of 

commenting newspapers, but meets with op- 
position from a large proportion of the press. 

This measure would authgrize the President 
to order a census of the national wealth and 
require anyone, solvent to the extent of $1,000, 
to use 5 per cent of that amount for the purchase 
of a war bond, while, on a graduated scale, a per- 
son owning a million dollars would be expected to 
purchase up to 75 per cent of his wealth. 

Opposition to the proposed law is mainly based 
on the alleged extraordinary power it would give 
the Chief Executive, and the majority of editors 
not only object to such a grant even in war time, 
but voice the fear that such dictatorship, once 
zranted, would not easily be revoked. 

The difficulty of framing any plan to bear on 
all citizens equitably, is recognized but critics of 
the proposed law favor the veterans’ plan olf 
universal service. 
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+ People of the Week 


} 


“stampeded into half-baked legis- # most. 


Rep. Mary T. Norton ,;.... 


Mrs. Norton has held to that re- 

Dean of the women in Congress; solve since she became known as the 
Pilot of wage-hour legislation “Mayor of Washington.” The com- 
mittee under f which she was 
airman then had charge of 
Columbia alf- 


1ed that post last 


F Representative 
could have wt 
woula have been ght fo! fairs. She relinquis} 
hours of formal conferen to rec year when the opportunity came to 
oncile differences between t] lead the Labor Committee. Her dis- 
ate and House wa bil trict in New Jersey is composed 
She learned a from t , of working people; and she 
petition last winter which forced t! lecided she could do more for them 
first vote in the ) > new position 
lation. It lay on the Speaker’s desk ‘he 1 of success and failure in 

17 days before : her islative career has given Mrs 
required to free bill from th Norton a philosophical outlook. 
hostile Rules Committee friends scoffed when she in- 
tained. the first resolution for re- 

After th peal of the Prohibition Amendment. 

House rejected eres 3 t ks of that when she says: 
the bill Mrs Lipsticks, perfumes 
Norton — as luxuries 
chairman of the 
Labor Commit- : 1. this spirit she looks ahead to 
tee—went pa : more and better regulation of labor- 
tiently back to ing conditions by the Government. 
work for a more 
acceptadi¢ 
measure. The 
Rules Commit- 
tee did not like 
the result any 
better. But this time the dean of 
the Congresswomen was better pre- ‘UY M. GILLETTE is not easily 
pares. JY roused. With business piling up 

Preparations for quick signature | i the Senate. he had not planned 
of the new petition had been made to return to Iowa to campaign for 
in friendly, informal CONTACTS = renomination but had intended to 
her colleagues. A scramble ensued let his record speak for itself. 
when the petition appeared Mrs. 
Norton smilingly accepted congratu- 
lations on the record set for com- 
pletion of a petition, less than two- 
and-a-half hours. 

_vamevenatny galracidee ngrreng and World Wars stirred in Mr. Gil- 
simple to line up spokesmen for the lette. He packed his bags, went 
Senate and House for an agreement . E Z 
? S conaua” auks Wiis ss 5 home and campaigned in a way to 
4 tes ecco é ae attract national attention to the 
aR concnapie ty Peete Democratic primary in his State. 


in that process last week in t 


i1€21s- 


ation on 


Some 


troduced 


once were 


are necessities 


Guy M. Gillette 


“Won't be a rubber stamp,”’ he says, 
His State indorses his stand 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


Then along came the Harry L. 
Hopkins endorsement of one of his 
three rivals, Representative Otha D. 
Wearin. Something which made 
him enlist in the Spanish-American 


If the issue is posed as unques- 
tempt to get a wage-hour bill tioned support of President Roose- 
would satisfy the President velt or independent judgment, so be 
ized labor, and nth Conetnanianal it, said Senator Gillette in effect. 
branches. The younger Wearin, an ally of 

To the task she brought a patience _/¢/t-wingers among the per — 
and persistence which has matured advisors, ‘ called himself eect —_ 
during seven terms on Capitol Hil! New Dealer. The Senator reviewed 
Her demeanor recalled the statement 8 own support for important Ad- 
she made several years ago, on being ministration measures, and defended 
elected the first woman chairman of his vote against the court bill. 

a committee of Congress. that no “I have not been and won’t be a 


: . rubber stamp member of Congress,” 
committee she ever headed would be | 'UPDEr Stamp memd obese 
he declared. “I refused to support 


as a blindfolded legislator, every 
piece of legislation presented by the 
bureaus and departments of Govern- 


CRAWFORD NOTCH ment, prepared for these bureaus to 
sas further their bureaucratic interest.” 
within the shadow of Jt was on that basis that Iowa 


WASHINGTON Democrats last week nominated 


Senator Gillette overwhelmingly to 
Tae Sa contest for reelection in November. 
HAM P $ HIRE They have known him well since 
the state went Democratic in 1932 
Discriminating people 
return each summer to 


for the second time since the Civil 
he Crewlosd House ot War. The Democratic landslide of 
Crawford Notch. Up- 


that year placed both Mr. Gillette 
to-date rooming space— and Mr. Wearin in the House of 
players—Golf - Tennis - rheir records until 1936, when Mr 
Swimming Riding - Gillette was elected to fill an unex- 
Boating - Hiking - no pired Senate term, were almost par- 
Rong) —_ — allel. During the present Congress 
meals $6. a day and up. Mr. Wearin strayed from the party 
Booklet and diagnosis path but once. The Senator dis- 
of weekly rates - address: sented from the Administration view 
Barron Hotel Co., on questions having to do with the 
Crawford Notch, N. H. wage-hour, Government reorganiza- 
—< Mr. Foster tion and naval expansion bills. 
ravel Offices. Not that Senator Gillette took any 
lead against the New Deal. Others 
had set speeches and declaimed in 
arm-waving fashion. The white- 
haired Gillette rose only occasionally 
to explain his position extempora- 
necusly. Usually he voted with the 
Administration. When he did not, 
» apology. 


whien 


yrgan- 





= — —. 


MT. 


NEW 





he made n 


Farm 























islation interests him 


A member of the Agri 
Committee, he nas spent much 
his time in Washington on legisla- 
tion for bigger subsidies and easier 
loans to farmers, for rural electri- 
fication, conservation and eradica- 
tion of plant pests. He does it from 
the viewpoint of one who owns a 
dairy farm himself, who has worked 
in the law since admittance to the 
bar in 1900. and has been active in 
politics off and on since entering his 
Stace’s Senate in 1912. 

The Senator did not have much 
to say to his colleagues when he left 
Washington abruptly a few weeks 
ago. He just went. On his return 
after the primary, he tried to slip 
into his seat as unceremoniously. 
But no sooner did fellow Senators 
see him than he was busy receiving 
congratulations, and blushing. 





Neville Miller 


New Chief of Broadcasting 
Industry; His Radio Work in 
Flood Emergency 


JHILD the Ohio-Mississippi flood 
W wrought havoc last February, 
Neville Miller worked with radio 
stations in effecting the largest net- 
work in history to assist in relief of 
victims. He acted as the Mayor of 
Louisville. 


It was his first contact with the 


broadcasting 


well remembered by him 
perience made him thin 
the opportunities and responsibilities 
of the industry in a way that he had 


The United States Wews . 


industry. The help 
hose 300 radio stations provided is 
The ex- 
ik of both 


not before. 

Now he is cast 
for a role in 
helping the in- 
dustry to take 
advantage of 
its opportuni- 
ties, meet its re- 
Sp On sibilities, 
and at the same 
time to protect 
itself from 
threats of un- 
due Govern- 
ment action in 
its field. Mr. 
Miller has just been elected presi- 
dent of the rejuvenated National 
Association of Broadcasters. 

On retiring as the Mayor of Louis- 
ville last November, this lawyer-edu- 
cator had returned to the academic 
world as assistant to the president 
of his alma mater, Princeton Uni- 
versity. He like the scholarly life 
and had turned down offers of more 
money in other pursuits. It was only 
after urging that he constented to 
affilate himself with the broadcas- 


Neville Miller 


ters 

Born in Louisville 44 years ago, 
Mr. Miller began law practice there 
in 1920 after graduate studies at 
Harvard. He lectured in Louisville 
University’s School of Law until 
1930, when he became dean and 
gave up private practice. 

Accomplishments tnere resulted in 
his election as mayor three years 
later. Gradually he carned a repu- 
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tation for efficient management. He 
reorganized the city budget system 
and obtained reductions in electric, 
gas and telephone rates. 

The flood emergency first brought 
him national attention. Overnight 


Mr. Miller became a practical dicta- 
tor, with some 200,000 persons de- 
pendent upon his organization abil- 
ity for care. He slashed through 
red-tape, at one time getting Presi- 
dent Roosevelt directly on the tele- 


phone to have Army troops do as he 
wanted. 

The way he handled that prob- 
lem accounts especially for the re- 
spect and affection held for him in 
Louisville. 
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“I thought the others were lower priced until 
I checked up,’’says Mr. C. O. Jones of Kansas 
City, Mo.“‘I wasdelighted with the Plymouth 
‘Roadking,’ with the way it rides and handles 
—and got a big surprise at its low price!’ 





l Of the leading lowest-priced cars, the Plymouth 
e “Roadking” is nearly 7 inches longer than one; 
and more than 10 inches longer than the other. 
2 Get the full-powered performance and economy 
¢ of the ‘Roadking’s” big, 82-h.p. “L-head”’ engine. 
Easy to own...your present car will probably rep- 
¢ resent a large proportion of Plymouth’s low deliv- 
ered price... balance in surprisingly low monthly in- 
stalments. See your nearby Plymouth dealer today! 


PLYMOUTH “ROADKING” 5-PASSENGER SEDAN 


— “Detroit delivered price,” includ- 

ing all Federal taxes. State, local 
taxes extra. Plymouth“‘Roadking” 
models start at $645; “‘De Luxe” 
models slightly higher. 
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| €t the Pivotal Points of 
~~ EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


























The only time the Hiawatha meets 
its equal in popularity is when 
it meets 


the 


Cent. Time Read up 
- CHICAGO .Ar. 7:30 pm 
15pm Ar. MILWAUKEE Ar. 6:10 pm 
2 pm Ar ST. PAUL .lv. 1:00 pm 
0 pm Ar. MINNEAPOLIS Lv. 12:30 pm 


F.N. Hicks 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill 











MERICAN business men abroad may transact their 


banking business at our large, centrally located 
London and Paris offices with the same prompt con- 
venience and with all the facilities to which they are 
accustomed at home. 

Three branches of the Chase are located in London. 
The Main Branch at 6 Lombard Street,is in the City’s 
financial district. The West End Branch at 51 Berkeley 
Square is at the heart of Mayfair, the fashionable hotel, 
shopping and theatre district. The Bush House Branch, 
Aidwych, is convenient to Kingsway, The Strand and the 
Victoria Embankment. 


The two Paris offices of the Chase Bank are strategi- 


cally placed to serve American visitors. The Midtown 
Office, with entrances at 41 Rue Cambon and at 11 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, is close to the principal shops 
of the Rue Royale and the Grands Boulevards. The 
Uptown Office at 21 Avenue George V is only a few 
steps from the Champs Elysees, and midway between 
the Etoile and the Place de la Concorde. 

At these five offices in the two pivotal points of 
European travel, Letters of Credit may be presented 
for encashment, the currency of various European 
countries may be purchased, and complete information 
is available concerning business, shopping and travel 


arrangements. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





Foreign Branches 


THE CHASE BANK — fForergn Branches: 





LONDON * HAVANA * SAN JUAN © PANAMA © CRISTOBAL ® COLON # @ Offices of Representatives: BERLIN © ROME ® MEXICO, D. F. 
PARIS © SHANGHAI ® HONCKONG ® TIENTSIN 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
} | 
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+ The Story of American Eticiency 


VERY . civilization has 
marked by its knowledge ol 
paint and paint product 
This was true tl 
It was true in the time of 
Egypt and ‘Babylon. And one of th 
glories of the Renaissance were t 
art masterpieces whose lasting colors 


ancien 


are to this day a marvel 
Even the barbaric 
ings on walls of t 
cliffs, proof to all a } 
since of their skill in mixing colors 
Near the little town of Les Eyzies 
in southern France is a cave 
are found paintings by men of the 
Cro-Magnon race who 2 
years ago in the Rei! 
Paintings of prehistoric 
found on the walls of the c 
are as bright and vivid as 
the paints were applied 
In America Indian 
equally interesting 
that they, too, underst 
of making excellent pail 
ing the pigment, or c 
and mixing it with 
oils. 
Thus, in 
evidence 
manufacture of paints is a! 
oldest discoveries of the hum 


MODERN RAPID PROCESS 

Our civilization is no exception to 
those of the past. But in compari- 
son with the slow and laborious 
processes formerly used in making 
paint, today practically any shade 
or quality which is desired can be 
produced by relatively simple and 
rapid mechanical processes 

True, the m 
has no genius like the scientist, in- 
ventor, and artist, Leonardo Da 
Vinci. That great Itz though 
he had none of the elaborate equip- 
ment available today, worked out 
formulae which stil! form the 
of practice among artists. 

Instead, in at least three hundred 
well-equipped laboratories in Amer- 
ica more than 1,000 trained chemists 
and physicists painstakingly carry 
on experiments to improve paints 
and paint products. Much of their 
work is highly technical and involves 
some extremely complicated chemi- 
cal processes. 

In fact, much of the research work 
in improvement of the quality and 
durability of paints, for instance, the 
development of the 
lacquers and of synthetic resins, is 
so technical that it is impossible to 
describe it in simple terms, intelli- 
gible to the person who has no 
scientific training 
QUICK DRYING VARNISH 

The thing which the average citi- 
zen can see, howevel!, is the great in- 
crease in the variety of paints, the 


where 


5.000 


many parts 


exists snowing 


+ 


Miern paint 


bases 


nitrocellulose 


been 


No. 21. The Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry 














MORE AND BETTER PAINT FOR. LESS MONEY; 


INDUSTRY'S 
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* wvarnishe nd 
new varnisnes ana 


duced for special services 


lacquers pro- 


vat 
for firm dryi 

be bought 

hours 

experts of the industry 
may be buy 
which will like a cement, 
within 15 to 20 minutes and yet will 
retain desirable qualities and the 
durability of the slower-drying 


uct 


THE LACQUERS OF TODAY 

Even more amazing is Ul 
opment of the modern, 
lacquers, all of which have been 
originated within the last two dee- 


ades The effect of this develop- 


predict, it 


varnishes 


prod- 


fast-drying 


had wide ramifications; 
ll-important 
‘tion of au- 


ment has 
it has even been an all 
factor in the mass 
tomobiles. 

automo- 


to apply 


In the 
bile a month was required 


early days of 
the complete finish to a car; even 
then the finish was far 
aS Satisfactory or 
applied now One manufa 
called on his paint 


from being 
as lasting as that 
cturel 


experts to pro- 


duce an automobile finish which 
would dry in an hour. Impossible, 
some of them claimed. Neverthe- 
less, a durable, quick-drying lacquer 
eventually was developed to the 
where now several coats can 
rayed on an automobile within 
Special paints have been developed 
from a rubber powder. These have 
anti-humidity and anti-shock quali- 
ties making them especially useful 
for coating cement. 


MANY SPECIAL PAINTS 

Washable paints for interior paint- 
ing have been perfected. Enamels 
have been developed, which not 
only are quick-drying but are highly 
resistant to water and chemicals, 
discolor and undergo little 

Special bituminous paints 
have been developed for water 
pipes and underground carriers. 
There are new types of marine paints 
which contain a poisonous substance 
such as mercuric oxide to prevent 
fouling by marine growth. Special 
floor paints are being made, highly 
resistant to abrasion. The list of 
developments which have been 
made possible by the efficiency of 
the paint industry could be extended 
almost indefinitely. 

Of equal importance to John 
Smith is the fact that paints today 
are cheaper as well as better. Paint 


do not 


cracking 


and paint products, according to 
data of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, average 18.6 per cent lower in 
price than in 1926, a reduction of 
more than one-sixth. 

Jonn Smith’s average home will 
need about 12 gallons of ; 
he wishes to have a thorough job of 
painting done. The painter whom 


paint if 
f 


» 500 Teet 

the earth Eacl 

hundred to five 

lion dollars worth of } 

and s sold in thi 
If the reduction 

1926 is applied 

of paint 

found that the total saving to 

public as a result of the reduc 


in cost is between ninety and one 


MiUuCLS 


hundred and twelve million do 
according to whether the volume 
four hundred or 
llion dellars 


ECONOMY IN USE 
Some ol! 
must be attributed to the 
reduction in prices since 1926 but a 
part of it is due to the in- 
efficiency of the industry 
ch has made 


at a cheaper 


reaches 
this 


large 
creased 
\ possible a bette 
price 
10unt of money 
the American public 

rough the use of paint 
estimated by some experts t 
much as three an 
dollars. In this calculation, of course 
they include all the lumber and 
metal which are saved from rust or 
decay. 

Nearly two 
lars, say the paint experts, are saved 
in electric light bill 
the use of light-tinted 
ceilings. 

The story of improvements in the 
ended. 


hunared million dol- 
s alone, through 


walls and 


paint industry, is far from 
Studies now under way are the basis 
that 
within a 2w years entirely new 
and devel- 


for forecasts by tl industry 


products will be created 
oped. 
One such future development, it is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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y be greater produc- 


n 
menu 


be found ji 
us paints 


exterior 


road-marking 


rr even 


ion of house 


dered probable that more 


a few of t 
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ill be developed, par- 
its. Another de- 
experts of the in- 
try say, may be paints which 
will have a valve-like action, per- 
mitting moisture inside a house to 
escape but preventing the moisture 
outside from penetrating. 
e improvements are only 
» possible avenues of de- 
velopment now being explored by 
the hundreds of laboratories main- 
tained by the paint industry. 








too slow. 


Borden Company. 





22 MINUTES TO WASH OWE BOTTLE 


At first you might think we’re silly—or just 
But we'd rather take plenty of time 
to assure, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
every single bottle carrying Borden’s Milk to 
homes is not only washed but sterilized. You 
see, we're proud of the health record of Borden 
babies, and Borden households. 
depend on us, not just for good, wholesome, 
nourishing milk, but for pure milk. 
case it pays not te be hurried—pays in good 
health and happiness—and peace of mind. The 


And our folks 
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In this 
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“YOU SHO KNOW 


WHATS BEST” 


Those who know what's best—have 


enjoyed Pabst through five generations. 


Blue Ribbon Beer is a perfect com- 


panion to good food. Try it and see. 
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ANACONDA 


from mine to consumer 
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ores mat ort, 





Aerial View of Anaconda Reduction Works, Anaconda, Montana 


HE PIONEERS who patiently sought the mineral treasures 
of the West and the men who, with them, opened up 
the mines, provided the capital and helped get the finished 

product to market truly had the faith needed to move mountains. 


Of such were the men who developed the great Anaconda Mines 


at Butte. Opened in 1880, the project called for all the energy, cour- 


age and resourcefulness that vision and initiative could summon. 


A prodigious task, this, in a wild region that had echoed to the 
war whoops of Sitting Bull’s Sioux only four years before the mines 
were opened. But those pioneers, looking always to the future, 


knew that the mountains of ore which they labored to move would 
be needed by our fast expanding country; they foresaw that the new- 
born electrical age would need an abundant supply of cheap copper, 
if its benefits were to accrue to the greatest possible number. 


In the years since then, the Butte mines have yielded over 11 billion 
pounds of copper, or more than one-fifth of all the red metal ever 
produced in the United States. 


A Basic I ndustry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries through whose develop- 


degree to an ever-higher standard of living. 


ment America has prospered greatly. Farflung as is the copper in- 
dustry today, much is yet to come. Through research and constantly 
improving methods, “the red metal” will contribute in still larger 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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The Labor 


Economic conditions 
again bring about a prospec- 
tive clash between railways 
and their highly-organized 
workers. Seldom have such 


clashes resulted in actual 
strikes. 

Why that is so, and why 
a compromise now is confi- 
dently expected, is explained 


in this article. 





- MOST industrie: 
wage cut \ 
1 and 
strike if such ¢ 
public w 
ing a strike 
This is 
on the 1 
States. A wage 1 
announced, effe 
Associatior 
and the Brotherh 
Trainmen, one 
involved, has aut 
Yet it 
dictions 
duction nor the strike \ 
on July 1. The 
railroad industry 
self in regard to the 
its labor problems ar 
As rail transportation 
lifeblood of commerce 
try has been working 


ls one 


that neither t 


reason 1S 


is the very 
tne 


out the prob- 


lem of settling labor disputes on the 


railroads for more than 50 
Strikes, lockouts, and 
wages and hours are not the 
matter there that they ap ! 
in most indust 


RAILS “IN A TOUGH SPOT” 

The economic problem before the 
railroads is so that it 
estimated this year’s deficit may be 
larger than in the most disastrous 
year of the depression following 
1929. The Railroad Brotherhoods 
admit that the railroads are “in a 
tough spot.” Alexander F. Whitney, 


president of the Brotherhood of 


year 


enan S 


ries 


serious 


" 


¢coun- 


simple 


ng appar- 
1 of stock by 
to control 
airman of 
Finance Corpora- 
i on the future of the 
with Presi- 


he 
Ue 


; have to keep on 
and hope for an upturn 
He expressed the be- 
there would be no impor- 
‘oad legislation until the 


} 
| 


had been asked 
the RFC to lend 
to the rail- 
for wage re- 
many mem- 
rged thereto by 
Mis, appeared 
loan authori- 
the Brotherhoods 
should author- 
lent to take over 
Members of Con- 
nresponsive. 
learned that 
evelt might confer 
1 i railway labor lead- 
1 effort to obtain support of 
the bill to provide RFC loans. 
COMPLEX LABOR LAW 
So rail management and rail la- 
ther without bene- 
siation but subject to 
lex law which governs their 
is. This is the Railway 
‘t of 1926, amended in 1934 
is defined 
and only when it has 
followed through to the end 
trike take place without sub- 


Jongress 


nn 


ved u 
was 


dure in a dispute 


law 1 


trikers to the charge of 


} 


policy or the law 
the complexity of this pro- 

re is due to the way in which 

id labor is organized. The pre- 
pattern is the craft union, 

each union seeking to bargain for 
its members with each of the 148 
railroads. There are 21 such unions, 
so that each railroad may have to 
deal with a maximum of more than 
a score of unions. It deals 
narily, however, not with the inter- 


ordi- 


Only Schenley Products 
Bear the Mark of Merit 


For those of you who love the lavish luxury of a 


true Blyegrass Bourbon...we suggest BONDED 
BELMONT! Deep as a Diamond—Good as Gold! 


Copr. 1938, The Belmont Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


100 PROOF —BOTTLED IN-BOND UNDER U.S. GOV'T SUPERVISION 


Week: 


TRATION APPLIED FOR U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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but with that 
which has or- 
i craftsmen among the road’s 
employees This portion is 
1 as the “union on the prop- 


yn itself 


f the union 


permanent machinery exists 

for bargaining between all the rail- 
roads on side and all the 
mployes on the other. If such bar- 
is to take place, the ma- 
chinery must be built up afresh as 
question of general applica- 
In the probable event 


tne one 


each 


arises 


George M. Harrison 


and a request that a national body 
be authorized to speak for the union 
on the property. 

Each union “on the property” is 
required by law to reply within 10 
days and within 30 days of such re- 
ply a meeting must be held between 
the management of the road and 
each of the unions on its property. 

At such meetings, the unions will 
probably refuse the terms and agree 
to take up with their international 
headquarters the matter of bargain- 
ing through one body. 


+ 


J. J. Pelley 


A MAJOR STRIKE THREAT 


OSSIBILITY of national strike action is seen by George M. 
Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, which opposes the impending 15 per cent wage reduction pro- 
posed by the Association of American Railroads, headed by J. J. 


Pelley. 


Both organizations met in emergency sessions last week. 


Rail labor is already pressing for presidential power to take over 


the carriers in event the dispute 


creates a national emergency. 





that experience on earlier occasions 
1931 is duplicated, a mechan- 
for industry-wide bargaining 
be built up. 


since 


will again 


METHOD OF BARGAINING 


This is approximately how it is 


The first step is taken when the 
Association of American Railroads 
makes recommendations to each of 
its member roads that a wage re- 
duction should be sought. 

The individual then take 
action, deciding to ask for the wage 
reduction. 

Uniform notices are then sent out 
by each road to each of the unions 
on its property, of which there might 
be 21. The notices, ordinarily pre- 
pared in consultation with the As- 
contain the terms asked 


roads 


sociation, 


The international union then 
meets and agrees to act for the 
unions on the individual properties. 

This procedure is followed 
throughout each of the 21 interna- 
tional unions. If the 21 unions then 
agree to act together, their spokes- 
man would probably be the Associa- 
tion of Railway Labor Executives, 
which has become accustomed to 
represent railroad employes in mat- 
ters affecting legislation. 


MONTHS OF NEGOTIATIONS 

The 148 railroads meanwhile cre- 
ate a committee authorized to ne- 
gotiate for them, powers of attorney 
being duly executed for the purpose. 

The two committees then meet, 
check authorizations carefully and 
begin conversations. 

In the present dispute, a consider- 


RAIL WAGE-CUTS—STRIKE OR COMPROMISE? 


able time must elapse before even # together again for further convers: mak findings and recommendae-' 
this stage is reached. It is, however, tions. If they do not t tions. During these 30 days and for 
only the beginning of negotiations, tlement, the conciliator days thereafter, neither side may 
which may last for many months arbitration, under which each side engage in a strike or lockout. 

The first step in negotiations is | would bind itself to accept the de- If the board’s recommendations 
virtually certain to be categor- | cision rendered by the arbitrator are rejected and no other solution 
| ical refusal of the employes’ com- Failing acceptance, the conference to the controversy has been reached, 
} mittee to accept the wage reduc- | breaks up, whereupon the National then and only then may the use of 
| tion. If no agreement is possible, Mediation Board notifies the Presi- economic force be resorted to. 
| the National Mediation Board is | dent of the United States that an Before this stage is reached, how=- 
| notified. It offers mediation If | emergency has arisen. Within 30 | ever, it is possible that Congress 
' 


proposes 30 


both sides accept, a conciliator is | days he must appoint a_ special may step in with a special solution 


appointed, who brings both sides board which hears both sides and of tts own 














Individual Federal Income Taxes, 1913 to 1938 


Amounts of Federal Taxes on Fully Taxable Incomes of: 


Years $10,000 $25,000 $50,000 $100,000 $200,000 $500,000 
1913 $ 67 $ 227 $ 767 $ 2,517 $ 7,517 $ 25,017 
1914,1915 60 260 760 2,510 7,510 25,010 
1916 120 470 1,320 3,920 11,420 42,920 
1917 355 1,780 5,180 16,180 49,180 192,680 
1918 830 3,720 11,030 35,030 101,030 323,030 
1919 to 1921 590 2,880 9,190 31,190 93,190 303,190 
1922 520 2,560 8,640 30,140 86,640 260,640 
1923 390 1,920 6,480 22,605 64,980 195,480 
1924 220 1,620 6,150 22,630 65,630 199,630 
1925 to 1928 135 1,365 5,085 16,265 41,265 116,265 
1929 70 1,150 4,620 15,300 39,300 «111,300 
1930, 1931 135 1,365 5,085 16,265 41,265 116,265 
1932, 1933 480 2,520 8,600 30,100 86,600 263,600 
1934, 1935 455 2,545 8,925 30,650 87,075 264,000 
1936 to 1938 455 2,545 _ 8,925 32,525 95,400 304,200 


In above computations, the only credit taken is for personal exemption allowed a married person, 


Your Securities and ‘Taxes 


cipal, and place orders for purchases and 
sales on the owner’s instructions. Our 
advices of collections and payments are 
a reference for the owner’s use in pre- 
paring tax returns, The securities of 
each owner, always subject to his con- 
trol, are kept separate from the holdings 
of others and from this Company’s assets. 

















Accurate records of dividends, interest, 
profits, and losses are necessary as a basis 
for income tax returns. You can greatly 
facilitate the keeping of such records by 
placing your securities in our safekeeping 
in a Custody Account. 

Under such an account, we collect 
the income and called and matured prin- 


Our booklet, “The Care of Your Securities,” is available on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


MADISON AVE. AT 60TH ST, 





FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 140 BROADWAY 


| LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of NewYork, 1938 




















WELKER COCHRAN, who has won 
many important championships at 
billiards, voices bis choice among 
cigarettes: “Camels give me real 
smoking pleasure. Under the strain 
of a championship match, Camels 
never make me feel jittery or unsure, 
‘I'd walk a mile for a Camel!’” 


PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


IN CAMELS 


THEY ARE THE 


LARCEST-SELLING 


co, CRGARETTE IN AMERICA 


ont swoxen SCART 


ala: Nina a 


BUSINESS GIRL~1938 MODEL=Office manager Olive Tucker keeps disarmingly 
calm despite nerve-nagging phones, buzzers, interviews. “If anyone needs healthy 
nerves, I do,” Miss Tucker smiles, adding: “That's one reason why I smoke Camels 


CIGARETTES MAY LOOK ALIKE—BUT WHAT AN 
APPEALING DIFFERENCE THERE IS IN CAMELS! 


As a smoker, you'll be interested to read what Miss Tucker, successful young office manager, 
said to Miss MacGregor about the difference between Camels and other cigarettes {below}. 
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JOE DI MAGGIO, idol of baseball 
fans, speaks for millions of smokers 
when he comments on his favorite 
cigarette: “I’m a steady smoker, and 
Camels don’t irritate my throat. 
That shows Camels have real mild- 
ness all right. Watch the ball play- 
ers pull out Camels!” 


OLD MAN BUSINESS licked for another day, Miss 
Tucker entertains dinner guests — thoughtfully! 
There are lots of Camel cigarettes around her liv- 
ing room. Miss Tucker observes: “Camels are the 
favorite with my guests and are delightful for top- 
ping off a meal. During and after dining, I smoke 
Camels ‘for digestion’s sake.’ Camels set me right!” 


AGREE WITH ME!” 


wy 


“You bet Camel 
is our choice 
in cigarettes” 


say these tobacco planters 
and they know tobacco 
because they grow it! 


“T know just what 
tobaccos the cigs 
arette companies 

buy at the auce- 

mm, tions,” says Mr, 
; 4 John Durham, Jr., 
My Z well-known plant- 
&. hee} er, “One year af- 
ter another, I’ve seen Camel buyers 
take the finest grades in the market 
—the best of my own crops and those 


regularly. They never get my nerves upset.” Later — much later — Miss Tucker skips of my friends. They took the best 
to the roof-top gym for a quick work-out. A shower —a rub—a Camel —and she’s part of my last crop too. Better 


off again! Tired? Miss Tucker's answer: “Camels give my energy a refreshing ‘lift.’” tobaccos make better smoking, as 
anyone that grows tobacco knows, 


So, like most other planters, I smoke 
Camels. I know the quality tobaccq 


that’s in them!” 


“There’s quite a 

difference be- 

tween fine tobac- 

co and ordinary 

grades,”’says Mr. 

Calvin Wiggins, 

who has sold to- 

bacco to Camel 

for 20 years. ; AS 
“From my own experience, it’s 
Camel who buys the fine, thin 
leaves that make the nicest cigarette 
smoking. Camel bought the really 
fine baskets of my last crop. I smoke 
Camels, myself. Most of my growez 
friends do too. I know, and they 
know, Camel uses costlier tobaccos!" 


“Olive, do you always serve 
Camels because you feel that 
there’s a big difference between 
Camels and other cigarettes?” 





“Dm very glad you've brought that em 
question up, Helen. I've tried as many 
kinds of cigarettes as most people 
have, I guess, and I’m amazed at how 
different Camels are. Camels are extra- 
mild—they never bother my throat at 
all! And Camels taste so good and 
rich, yet they never leave me with 
that ‘cigaretty’ after-taste. Really, in so 
many ways, Camels agree with me.” 


On the Air Monday Nights 
EDDIE CANTOR 


America’s great fi ker and p 
brought to you by Camel cigarettes. Ove 
Columbia Network. See your local news 
paper for time. 


On the Air Tuesday Nights . 
BENNY GOODMAN) 
THE “KING OF SWING” 


Hear the great Goodman Swing Band. Eveg 
Tuesday at 8:30 pm E.S.T.(9:30pmE.D.S.TJ 
7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30 pm M.S.T., $:30 pe | 
P.S.T., over Columbia Network. 


Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tebeces Compenm, { 
Winetes- Salem. Nort® Careline 





























The Question of the Week: 


Senator Austin 


Republican, of Vermont; Assistant 
Minority Floor Leader; Member, 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 
NVESTIGATION of use of spending 
legislation to intimidate, or 
coerce votes, has already been made. 
A unanimous report by a commit- 
tee consisting of three Democrats 
and two Republicans, created as a 
result of a Senate Resolution, found 
legislation necessary, an recom- 
mended that: 
“It should be 
any person,... 
. under .. 

the United States. to i 

attempt to infi 

intimidation, or coercio: 
any person who 

public funds, . 

Another investiga 
gary, but I would wel 
tendency to quicken n 
bility and encourage voters 
upon freedom in the use of the 
lot. 

The Austin 
Spending Bill 
men and women in 
and other necessities, fr 
anny of those who control their 
and dispense relief 


It would have made ita 
abuse this 


made unlawful for 
holding a position, 
the Government of 
nfluence 


lence 


tneces- 


y 


come it for 16s 


10ral responsi- 
to insist 


bal- 


Amendment to the 
proposed to protect 
need of work, 
om the tyr- 
jobs 


crime to 
this humanitarian trust by 
interfering with freedom of deci 
and action in political issues It 
would have controlled Cabin 
ficers, as well as supervisors on the 
jobs. It would have reached all acts 
of intimidation. It would have 
comprehended discrimination in 
benefits and payments. 

Another phase would have been to 
make it a crime for an administrator 
to use his power to withhold or 
grant projects or patronage the 
purpose of debauching a primary or 
influencing legislation. 

This amendment would have de- 
nounced solicitation, from benefici- 
aries of the funds, for contributions 
to a political party. 

It would have made unlawful the 
detailing of a WPA worker to serve 
in campaign headquarters of a po- 
litical party as a campaign worker. 

The Austin Amendment ought to 
have been agreed to as a means of 
perpetuating the freedom guaran- 
teed to all men, poor, as well as 
righ. to individually express “the 
eonsent of the governed.” 

I voted for the Hatch Amend- 
ment, because it applied Civil Serv- 
ice rules to all persons employed in 
the WPA and condemned corruption 
in administering Title I. 


sion 


of- 


Cap 
ior 





Senator Copeland 


Democrat, of New York; 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Commerce, 


answers: 

TO political party afford to 

place itself in the position of re- 

fusing to safeguard a matter so im- 
portant as the untrammeled right 
of every voter to be left free as the 
air to express his own individual 
ehoice. 

I regret our three-time failure to 
give this guarantee. 


can 





Senator Gibson 


Republican, of Vermont; 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Civil Service, 


answers: 

VOTED for the Austin amendment 

and for the Hatch amendment 

because I believe that politics should 
be kept absolutely out of relief. 

The object of relief is to relieve 
human misery and no political party 
has a right to profit in any way 
through administration. It is 
unthinkable that money to help un- 
employed and destitute should b= 
used for any political purpose what- 
soever. 


it 
ils 


Senator Wheeler 


Democrat, of Montana; 
Chairman, Senate Committee 
On Interstate Commerce, 


answers: 

VOTED for the Hatch and Austin 

Amendments for the reason that 

the money appropriated by Congress 
for the relief of the underprivileged 
of this country should not be used 
for political purposes, nor should the 
executives who have contro! of thi 
money be engaged in political ac 
ties. 

We have passed the Corrupt Prac- 
tice Act, and have scught to prevent 
corporations, and their agents, from 
coercing the laboring men from vot- 
ing as their masters dictate. If it is 





SENATOR AUSTIN 





wrong for corporations, as I 
think it is, economic pressure 
upon their employes and not permit 
them to vote as they see fit, cer- 
tainly it is wrong for the heads of 
relief agencies to use economic pres- 
sure upon those receiving relief. 


tne 


to use 


Senator Capper 


Republican, of Kansas; Member, 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, 


answers: 

VOTED the Austin 

Hatch amendments to prohibit 
administrative officers and employes 
of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion from using their positions and 
relief funds to influence or interfere 
with primaries, elections or conven- 
tions. 

To my mind it 
handling 
owed to use 
influence 


both and 


for 


is unthinkable that 
relief funds should 
those funds as a 
votes and decide 


those 
be all 
club to 
elections. 

I know of no form of political de- 
bauchery and more Sinister 
than this political trafficking in the 
distress and misery of the destitute 
and helpless. 


lower 


It is repugnant to every sense of 
fair play, honesty, and decent citi- 
zenship for one who can grant or 
withhold the necessities of life from 
the destitute and helpless to say, in 
effect, “Vote as we tell you, or starve, 
and see your children starve.” 

If this is the idealism in politics 
that the New Deal promised th2 
country, then kidnaping and holding 
for ransom is an honorable profes- 
sion. 

of 
and 


course I voted for the Hatch 
Austin amendments. So would 
the great majority of our people, 
whose wrath is rising against the 
shameless use of relief funds for 
political advantage 


SENATOR McGILL 


The United States News 


ON BAN ON 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 5S. PATENT OFFICE 


*Senator Pope 


Democrat, of Idaho; 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, 


answers: 
ERMIT me 


just as free to exercise their 
judgment on political 
any cther citizen. 


Senator King 
Democrat, of Utah; Member, 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 


T seems to me that every American 
| iti would welcome an op- 
both amend- 
fundamental 
integrity 


United 


portun to vote for 
ment 
questions relative to the 


Government of the 


deal with 


of the 
States 
If the be cor- 
coercive 
will be 


electorate is to 
rupted, or intimidated by 
tactics, then our elections 
less than a farce—they will place 
the seal of approval upon wicked 
and cowardly tactics the result of 
which will inevitably lead to the 
overthrow of good government. 
Democratic governments cease to 
be democratic governments if elec- 
tions are controlled by bribery, cor- 
ruption or intimidation of the vot- 
ers. The corruption of voters who 
possess means and are not depend- 
ent for their livelihood upon others, 
possesses all the elements of crim- 
inality; but coercing voters who, 
with their families. are in distress 


SENATOR KING 


to state that I believe 
that WPA employees should be 
own 
matters as 


“that in Iowa, brings to the fore as 


(SerRovensy aroused in recent State primaries, 


HOW DO SENATORS EXPLAIN 
INFLUENCE” 


“RELIEF 


notably 
the Question of the 


Week the propriety of Federal relief officiels taking active part 


in such primaries or elections. The issue 


came to a focus June 


3 in the Senate upon the passage of the spending-lending bill. 


Proposals by Senator Hatch (Dem.), 
Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, 
ployes paid under the Act be prohibited 


or influence in any primary or election, were defeated 


by a margin of three votes, the second by 


of New Mexico, and by 
that 


administrative em- 
from using authority 
; the first 
a margin of one. 


To crystalize the Senate sentiment on this subject The United 


States News asked Senators, 
ments, these questions: 


either for or against the amend- 


What reasons supported your vote on the Hatch and 


Austin Amendments? 


If you did not vote what are your 
these amendments? 


The answers received are presented herewith and on the fol- 


lowing page. 


ing under 
Without 
provisions 


right to 
condemns 


in the exercise of their 
vote at primaries, and 

as unlawful the acts of any person, 
whose compensation is paid from 
funds appropriated by the Relief 
Act, to use or threaten to use their 
official authority to influence voters, 
or to interfere with, restrain or co- 
erce any individual in the exercise 
of his right to vote in any primary 
or other election. 

It condemns those, harged with 
the dispensing of funds for relief, 
who encourage or discourage mem- 
bership in, or contribution to, any 
political party by discrimination, 
threatened or executed, in regard to 
the granting or withholding of bene- 
fits, or the execution of any of the 
powers, functions, or purposes aris- 


it seeks to 


coercion 
hands of 


and 
poses. 


Persons 


and their 


it is sufficient to say that by its terms 


those on relief, 


of authority in 
charged 
of funds appropriated for relief pur- 


frightful depression and are in need 
of food and shelter for themselves 


tected against vultures and political 
charlatans 
latter should be punished and shorn 
of all poli 


views regarding 


SENATOR HATCH 


June 13, 1938 


INDIVIDUAL VOTES 


*Senator Miller 


Democrat, of Arkansas: 


IN POLITICS? 


Member, Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


answers: 
VOTED to 
ment, but 
tained from the 
when 
considered 
would have 
Amendment 
The 
ceive re 
gram of 
in any wise 


Wa 
the Austin 


Had 


Ollty ¢ 


eligi 


‘lief or wo 


cal 
should any 
official 


control the 


influe 
suffr 





Senator Hatch | Tel 


Democrat, of New Mexico; 


the Relief Act. 
enumerating all of the 
of the Austin Amendment, 


Member, 


Judiciary, 
protect the unemployed— answers: 
those in need—from 

or intimidation at the | 
persons holding positions 
relief organizations 
with the expenditure 


prohibiting 
thority for 
reasons for 
tion are 
ceive 
this It seemed to 
believe that 


who are caught in 


families, should be pro- 
and 
and wants of t 


zens could 


and cowards, and the 


tical authority. 


Senate Committee on that it is 


SPONSORED 
amendments 
the 
political 
Support 
based 
to be fundamental issues 

me but reasonable to 


use of 


upon 


where 
citizens are dependent upon govern- 
mental aid and assistance, 
is grave danger 
hose unfortunate citi- 

used to 
dominate, and perhaps even control 


be 


pendent upon th 


ief statutes 


ections. 
the dut 


Republic itself, by 


that 
influence s 
principle 


hese 
rted tion or 
bill, This 


and suppo 
relief 

official au- 
My Government 


the 
purposes agen 
ing such legisla- 


what Ic Strong regulations 


on- 


kins for 
amendment 
the officials and 
strong mandate 
weapon to s 


millions of our 


there was 


that the needs 


influence, 


the 


the Gover 


announced by pres 


and I commend Secreta 
Works Progress Administrator Hop- 
adopting such rules. 
sought to 


Hatch 


Amend- 


S unavoidably de- 


Senate 
Amendment 
I been 
voted 


for 


of a person 
rk under 
‘nment 
lepend upon his politi- 
faith or affili 
one be permi 
nce to 
age of 
relief 


the 


ations 


Chamber 
was 
present I 
Austin 


to ree 
any pro- 
should not 


Neither 
to use 
govern or 
those de- 
and work 


tted 


——————o 


I believed and do believe 


ty of Congress to 
protect all such citizens, and also the 


laying 
no political domina- 


down the 


hall be tolerated. 


has 
ent 
cles 


nave 


give 
of 


already 
regulations of 
handling the 
funds provided for by the relief act. 
been issued, 
ry Ickes and 


been 


My 


strengthen 
to them the 
the 
safeguard against all who 
would attempt to use the misfortune 


law as a 


[Continued on Page 11.] 











Senator McGill 


Democrat, of Kansas; Member, 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 


HOSE amendments would have 

barred any administrator, or 
deputy administrator, or any as- 
sistant or any other official, of the 
Works Progress Administration from 
free expression of his views. 





Senator Gerry 
Democrat, of Rhode Island; 
Member, Senate Committee 
on Finance, 


‘answers: 


VOTED for the Hatch Amendment 
because I believe that funds 
granted for relief should never be 
used for political purposes. It is 
contrary to decency in politics and 
to sound morality in government to 
employ public money for such ends. 
I should like to have seen the 
Senate adopt the amendment unani- 
mously. 


and upon the verge of starvation, 
demands condemnation, and those 
who resort to such coercive tactics 
belong in the category of the mean- 
est and most despicable of human 
beings. 

For a number of years millions of 
our citizens have been without em- 
ployment and millions have been de- 
pendent upon charity and for con- 
tributions from the Government for 
food and habitation. The Federal 
Government, as well as the State 
governments, have appropriated bil- 
lions of dollars to meet this tragic 
Situation. It is known that cowardly 
and corrupt politicians, to promote 
their own interests, or the interests 
of political organizations with which 
they were affiliated, used their posi- 
tions to threaten and coerce hungry 
people to support candidates and 
policies for whom and in which they 
were interested. 

These conditions cannot be con- 
doned or defended. Indeed they 
must be denounced and those per- 
sons guilty of fraud, corruption and 
coercion must be brought to jus- 
tice and kicked out of positions 
which they have prostituted. 


THE HATCH AMENDMENT 

The so-called Hatch Amendment, 
in my opinion, was not strong 
enough, but opposition to the 
amendment was not based upon the 
ground that the resolution was too 
weak. As stated, the resolution 
merely called for the removal of 
persons who, possessing administra- 
tive authority to dispense funds ap- 
propriated to relieve the needs and 
wants of the unemployed, use their 
official authority to interfere with 
and influence conventions, primaries 
or elections, or affect result thereof. 

While recognizing the right of per- 
sons in authority to vote as they de- 
sire and to express their opinions on 
political subjects, they were forbid- 
den to take active part in political 
management and political cam- 
paigns. 

The failure to adopt the Hatch 
resolution, I fear, will be regarded by 
some as a grant of authority to in- 
terfere with elections and by de- 
vious and improper methods seek 
to control votes of those in need 
and dependent upon appropriations 
from the Federal Government. 

The Austin amendment is more 
comprehensive. It nage it unlaw- 
ful for persons to use their official 
authority or infieenen | to interfere 
with, restrain, or coerce individuals 


Winner FLOYD ROBERTS 
Averaged 117.2 M.P.H. in the 500-mile classic. 


_ THREE WINNERS of the Indian- 
£\ apolis Memorial Day Race used—not 
castor oils—but regular, 
certified by the AAA 
Board to be the identical oil sold 





special racing 
stock Gulfpride... 
Contest 
by Good Gulf dealers everywhere! 


Here’s what the winners 
themselves say about Gulfpride: 
"Perfect 
Gulfpride Oil played an important part 
helping us win first, second, 
third places in the 500-mile 
Memorial Day Race 
apolis. 


lubrication provided by 


in 
and 
here at Indian- 


Unfaltering performance of 





our engi uelling 


race enabled us 


nes throughout the gr 


to attain faster 


average speeds than ever before have 


been achieved at this speedway." 


(Signed) 


FLOYD ROBERTS WILBUR SHAW 
CHET MILLER 


GULF WINS 





WILBUR SHAW 


Averaged 115.5 M.P.H. to finish second. 


Setting three new all-time records in 
America’s greatest Automobile race is an- 
other brilliant achievement for Gulfpride 
Oil. It is another proof of Gulf’s quality 
leadership. 

And that same quality leadership is evi- 
dent in every petroleum product that wears 
the emblem of the Orange Disc. 

Gulf Oil Corporation . . . Gulf Refining 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CHET MILLER 


Averaged 114.9 M.P.H. to finish third. 


Record-breaking drivers use GULFPRIDE OIL! 





NARS 


“FLOYD ROBERTS, setting a new all-time record, 
used up less than two quarts of Gulfpride Oil! 





Guffpridle 


THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
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IOWA STIRS UP NATIONAL POLITICAL CURRENTS—AND WHY 


By CLIFF MILLEN 


Political writer, The Des Moines Tribune 


The Democratic party in Iowa 
emerged from the recent family 
quarrel with the sudden realization 
that it is now entitled to its own 
house key and cannot arbitrarily be 
ordered into the New Deal woodshed 
for an accounting. 

This realization of independence 
was forced upon it by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Works Progress Administra- 
tor; James Roosevelt and others, 





All the nation looked on 
when lowa voters went to the 
polls June 6. For the Hawk- 
eye State primaries involved 
this issue: Is 100 per cent 
support of the New Deal 
necessary for success in a 
Democratic primary? 

In view of the unusual in- 
terest in the campaign The 
United States News invited 
a leading political writer of 
the Middle West to prepare 
a first-hand account for its 
readers. 

Here is his report, giving 
the inside story of a political 
contest which may well prove 
one of the most important 
this year. 





* Deal 








whose unexpected friendliness to- 
ward Congressman Otha D. Wearin 
of Hastings for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Sena- 
tor against Senator Guy Gillette 
of Cherokee precipitated the quar- 
rel. 

There will still be a proper pa- 
rental respect paid to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal—this 
was shown by the tactful way in 
which the Iowa Democratic organi- 
zation and Senator Gillette himself 
ignored the possibility that the 
President might be inclined toward 
Wearin. It was also shown by the 
way in which they referred to 
Wearin’s support in Washington as 
part but not all of the New Deal. 

But there will be an end to the 
feeling, which has persisted among 
Iowa Democrats since 1932, that the 
only way an Iowa Democrat can get 
along is by taking the New Deal 
for better or worse and taking all 
of it. 


PRIMARY VOTES COMPARED 


This feeling had been general 
among Iowa Democrats because the 
party had been in an eclipse in the 
State for 40 years before the New 


+ + The Question of 


By SENATOR HATCH, 
Democrat, of New Mexico 
[Continued from Page 10.] 


of human beings for political gain 
and advantage. 

It is immaterial whether anyone 
has sought to use relief agencies for 
political purposes. Even though 
there is no corrupting influence of 
this nature at work, nevertheless I 
strongly believe it is the responsi- 
bility of Congress to announce and 
declare its prohibition against such 
use of public funds. 

Instead of relying upon regula- 
tions promulgated by administrative 
officers, I want the law itself to make 
the prohibition plain and positive. 
The Congress should proclaim “thus 
saith the law” rather than leaving 
the whole matter of departmental 
regulation. 

I have not discussed the corrupt- 
ing influence of politics in Pelief. 
Such evils are so obvious and so de- 


| 
| 


began to call 
1932 

But in 1938 Guy Mark Gillette, 
didn’t Court plan 
who was not 
friend” by James Roosevelt, was 
lifted to national prominence be- 
cause he proved it was possible to 
get 52 per cent of the Iowa Demo- 
cratic primary vote away from four 
worthy opponents anyway 

That was the sort of a feat which 
attracts attention but it wasn’t in a 
very big arena. The Democratic 
primary vote actually totaled only 
about 156,000, of which 82,000 was for 
Gillette. The Republican primary 
election drew 242,000 votes and there 
were about 800,000 Iowa general 
election voters who didn’t partici- 
pate at all. 

At first glance it would appear 
that this victory among a group of 
voters constituting only about 15 
per cent of the Iowa electorate is 
nothing on which to base a feeling of 
election and independence. 

It takes more than a first glance 
to sum up the party chances in 
Iowa in November. It requires a 
second glance which includes the 
choice made by Republicans of an 
opponent to meet Gillette in the fall 
contest. 


REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS 


The Republicans picked L. J. Dick- 
inson of Algona, former United 
States Senator, who delivered the 
keynote address at the Hoover 
convention in 1932 and who has 
recanted from about the only im- 
portant New Deal vote he ever cast, 
the one for the AAA. 

Dickinson’s record for conserva- 
tism will make Gillette look like 
what Wearin said he wasn’t—a lib- 
eral and a New Dealer. The Demo- 
crats expect Gillette’s majority and 
this fact to attract to them what 
left-wing support Wearin may have 
had. 

“Gillette will get what is to the 
left of Dickinson and there is 
enough room there for hundreds of 
candidates,” one Democrat said 

At the same time the Democrats 
expect some additional support 
from the right for Gillette. They 
know that because of his opposition 
to the court plan an undetermined 
number of Republicans who shudder 
when Roosevelt is mentioned 
changed their party affiliation this 
spring to help Gillette out in the 
primary fight. They hope to keep 
this backing not only for Gillette but 
for Gov. Nelson G. Kraschel, head 
of the State ticket, who favored 
Gillette. 


DEMOCRATIC HOPES 

The Democrats are not frightened 
at the size of their primary vote 
It was an increase over the pre- 
vious years when they have had No- 
vember victories. The Republicans 
had a decrease. The Democrats also 
feel with good grounds that the fact 
that Iowans like to vote for the Re- 


vote for the 


referred to as 


Structive of every principle of fre< 
government, no argument concern- 
ing the duty of all officials to pro- 
tect against them would appear to be 
necessary. 

The issue is not settled. It will be 
renewed at the next session of Con- 
gress, and I am confident stronger 
and better legislation than the 
amendments offered at this session 
can and will be enacted. 


Senator Berry 


Democrat, of Tennessee: 
Member, Senate Committee 
on Commerce, 


answers: 
OU ask me for the reasons why 
I supported the Austin and 
Hatch Amendments. I did so be- 
cause I believed that except for such 
an amendment those on relief would 


the Week + + 


The United States News” 


+ publican candidates for sheriff in ¢ and Wearin at the same political 

the spring is no sign that they won’t | rally, the indorsement of Wearin by 

Hopkins and the telegram in which 

for Governor and Senator in the James Roosevelt referred to Wearin 

fall as “my friend” were consequently 
It is probable that the Democrats thunderbolts in Iowa 

] They shook the Democratic organ- 


are at least as unified as they would 
have been had Wearin won the nom- ization in Iowa but they didn’t shake 


} vote for the Democratic candidates 


GUY M. GILLETTE LESTER J. DICKINSON 
OUT WHERE THE TALL VOTES GROW 
Combating opposition from Administration spokesmen, Senator 
Guy M. Gillette receives the Democratic primary nomination for 
reelection. Attempting a comeback, former Senator Lester J. Dick- 

inson receives the Republican Party's nomination. 





ination. A Wearin victory 
have raised the question as to how 
he could run on the same platform 
with Governor Kraschel, who had | 
condemned him in a radio speech. 
It would have sawed off the limb on 
which Kraschel, most of the State WPA although it is only fair to say 
administration and most of the that Iowa Administrator George 
party organization were sit- Keller gave no indication of a de- 


would , it loose from Gillette. Governor 
| Kraschel rebuked Hopkins and went 
on the air for Gillette. There were 
few Democratic organization offi- 
cials at Wearin rallies. Democratic 
Officials exercised vigilance over the 


State 


+ sire to use that organizati 


| 


fight 
State Treasurer 
Carrol 
an exception 
TWO PROFESSED NEW DEALERS 
The actual campaigning iasted a 
Wearin began with a good 


reception nis nome ¢ 


l was for Wear 


week 


dropped off as his sound truck 
moved into the eastern Iowa coun- 
ties where a good deal of the 
cratic >» in the Stat 
His campaign consisted 
Gillette of not being for tl 
dent as evidenced by Gillette's st 
ments vote 
“If you are for 
should vote for me. If 
against him you should vote for my 
opponent,” he 
Gillette 


as by his 
Roosevelt you 
you are 


aS much 


argued. 

resisted the claim of op- 
position to the New Deal, declared 
Roosevelt was neutral t 
James Roosevelt's telegram pr 
it, and blasted back at Wearin with 
the charge that he was a “rubber 
stamp” and his Washington 
were “a pack of 
wolves.” 

When the election returns were in 
they showed that Wearin had 
throughout the State except .in his 
own congressional district, which 
supported him zealously 

Gillette viewed 
an expression of resentment toward 
outside interference Wearin 
gratulated his opponent but said 
little else. He did not assure sup- 
port of the ticket He has been 
spoken of as a possible convention 
nominee to his old congressional 
post but it is too early to tell how 
important the talk is 

Although the Iowa Democratic or- 


ganization is satisfied with its pros 


and tha 


ved 
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is nearer the middle 
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FORECAST CLOUDY 


——— 


that Gillette will feel more respon- 
sive toward Farley, Wallace and his 
ssociate, Senator Clyde Herring of 
Iowa, than he does toward Hopkins, 
Thomas Corcoran and James Roose- 


There will probably be reconcilia- 
and indorsements which will 
t Gillette anc the Iowa Demo- 
to sail under the New Deal 
‘Yr in Iowa this fall and they 
will probably be glad of it. 
However wil hard to con- 
vince either yillette or the Iowa 
Democratic organization in the fue 
ture that the only possible politie 
cal course is “100 per cent suppor’ 
of the New Deal.” 
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A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul, Mina. 





Pacific Northwest 
plus Glacier Park 


On the way from Chicago, St. Paul- Minneapolis to 
the Pacific Northwest on the Empire Builder, make 
a detour through Glacier National Park, the most 
, in America. Then on to Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, Victoria— 
California or Alaska. Ask about all-expense tours. 


magnificent scenery 
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‘ 
at VA. ~ 4 - 
Route of the Empire Bytilder by way of Glacier Park 
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Tam toterested in a trip to 
Please.send me information. 
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INSIDE STORY OF FIGHT 





The way they happened to get on 
the limb is an interesting question of 
conjecture. Early this year a good 
many Iowa Democrats went to 
Washington, presumably to ask 
about the Democratic senatorial pri- 
maries in Iowa. The record is 
closed as to whom they saw and 
what was said. 

At that time the Court bill had 
been defeated and was much 
talk in Washington about “no repri- 
Whether this was the cause 
or not Governor Kraschel and 
Democratic State Chairman E. H. 
Birmingham returned with the no- 
tion that there was no special rea- 
son why Iowa Democrats should not 
be content with Gillette. 

It is no secret that most of the 
Iowa Democrats lined up with Gil- 
lette. When Wearin said he an- 
nounced his candidacy after White 
House conferences, the White House 
revealed that the last conference had 
been quite a while earlier. Postmas- 
ter General James Farley was un- 
derstood to be at least neutral, if 
not favorable to Gillette. Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace, who actually is a 
resident of Iowa, declared he wouid 
take no part and repudiated rumors 
that he might support Wearin 

The James Roosevelt 
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* to get bread. That is not all, 

In the face of what has been hap- 
pening recently in connection with 
relief politics, these Senate refusals 
to outlaw relief politics may be too 
easily construed as an actual Sen- 
ate mandate to these relief politi- 
cians to go ahead with the rottenest 
and most indefensible type of po- 
litical exploitation. 

The Senate cannot belatedly catch 
up with this situation by piously cre- 
ating a new investigating committee 
to “study and report” upon the 
crimes that may be committed dur- 
ing the next four critical months. 
The harm will have been done—the 
votes will have been bought—the 
people will have been debauched— 
long before this “coroner’s jury” 
turns in its post mortem verdict. 

In all of my ten years in the Sen- 
ate I have never been so profoundly 
shocked as by these recent roll calls 
which confess either an insufferable 
lack of sensibility or a frank will- 





You can obtain a reproduction of the above drawing, 
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suitable for framing, by writing to Seagram-Distillers Corp., Chrysler Building, New York City 


YOURE A HERO:: TO YOUR SON 


The coming generation will be less apt to use liquor 


ingness to play politics with human 
misery. Democracy cannot survive 
any such pattern. 


be subject to political persuasion and 
coercion. and I regard this as ex- 
tremely dangerous to our demo- 
cratic form of government. - 








Most boys worship their Dad asa hero whose stand- 





ards and ideals they gradually acquire as their own. intemperately if older people will regard it asa luxury 





Senator Byrd and treat it as a contribution to gracious living—to 
Democrat of Virginia; Chairman, 
Senate Select Committee on In- 
vestigation of Executive Agencies 
of the Government, 


answers: 


favor of the Hatch NSWERING your inquiry, I think 
Amendment and tthe Austin | / the use of relief funds, intended 
Amendment to the Relief Bill be- for the needy and destitute, in order 
cause I am deeply opposed to the ex- | to influence their poltiical actions is 
ploitation and debauchery of human the most despicable act that anyone 
misery. It is shocking beyond words | in authority could commit. 
to confront a record which may be I, therefore, voted in favor of the 
& THE " construed as meaning that a ma- Austin and Hatch amendments as 
& Blackstone jority of the United States Senate is a declaration of policy and principle 
} willing to condone political terror- on the part of the Senate to prevent 
“MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO ism aimed at citizens _ the use of relief funds in this man- 
Ree | who must sell their ballot in order | ner 


Nothing is quite so disillusioning to the clear eyes 


of a youngster as the sight of a man—his own father— _ be enjoyed in moderation. 


Senator Vandenberg 


Republican, of Michigan; 
Member, Senate Committee 
on Finance, 


answers: 
VOTED in 


who has used liquor unwisely. Surely, Father’s Day is an appropriate occasion for 


Tor a 
Parfock 


6 . 
9] acation 


The damage goes deeper than momentary shame. the House of Seagram, as one of America’s leadin 
ge g pe ‘ g 





distillers, to say as we have said for four years... 
“Drink Moderately”. 


Any man who cannot drink wisely and moderately, 








Enjoy Chicago's owes it to his son... his family, not to drink at all. 
summer sports and ‘ 
entertainment while 
living at this world- 

famous Hotel. 

A.S.Kirkeby, Managing Director 


--- THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM ::: 
Sine Whiskies, Stace 1657 


Seagram-Distillers Corp. Executive Osices, New York 
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Government Buying: 
Spur to Competition? 





Trouble for a price-breaking 
drive. What has happened to Gov- 
ernment attempt to end identical 
bidding. 











} 7 tay hy ~ "Ne 
HE first, rather limited, attempt Dj Govern: 
ts buying power to break rigid 
products is not doing 


T ment 


prices of some industrial 


to use i 


so well 

Ever since the days of NRA, the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State and local governments have 
been disturbed by the many identical bids sub- 
mitted by companies seeking Government busi: 
ness. Often all bids would be the same down to 
a fraction of a cent, in spite of differing costs of 
manufacture and of transportavion 

When President Roosevelt a few months ago 
became interested in an anti-monopoly crusade, 
new rules were devised to be applied in Govern- 
ment buying. The object of these rules was tc 
bring back real competitive bidding. 

At first the intention was to center all buying, 
whether for direct use of Government depart- 
ments or f by contractors doing Govern- 
ment work, in the procurement division of the 
Treasury. Actually, however, the rules have been 
applied only to some buying for direct Govern- 
ment use. 

The start of ‘he new buying pian affected auto- 
mobile tires. Bids were opened and found to be 
identical from all bidding companies. These bids 
were rejected and the order went toa mail order 
house that offered a lower price. The next time 
bids were requested there was a wide difference in 
price and the Government made a saving. 


AN IMPASSE IN CEMENT 


Cement was next in line. Bids were asked for 
cement for West Coast delivery to be used largely 
on reclamation projects. This time the Govern- 
ment insisted that bids be f. 0. b. the mill for 
shipment to a blind destination. In this way 
there would be an attack on the basing point sys- 
tem of price determination and identical bids 
might offer evidence of collusion. 

Several bids were received and they varied 
widely from about $2 a barrel down to $1.60 a 
barrel, with the low bid accepted. 

But with cement needed in the East, bids were 
asked for in Ohio, West Virginia and New Jer- 
sey on the same terms as in the West. This 
time, however, the only bid received was for one 
lot of 4,000 barrels in New Jersey. No other bids 
were submitted and the one that was submitted 
had to be rejected because it did not cover the 
requirements. 

Here is an impasse that has the high Treas- 
ury officials stumped. Departments need cement 
and there appear to be no bidders on the Gov- 
ernment terms. The Department of Justice is 
on the job looking for the basis of an anti-trust 
Suit while the cement companies are allowing 
their dealers to bring pressure on their Congress- 
men to get a change in Government requirements 
that will permit a return to the old method of 
buying. 


FORCING OF COMPETITION 


There still is the prospect that if the Treasury 
procurement division can break down the rigid 
pricing systems in cement and steel and other 
materials, all buying for direct use and for use 
by contractors would be centralized. Since buy- 
ing for Government use constitutes a very large 
portion of total business in a number of indus- 
tries, this buying could become a club to compel 
price competition. 

The estimate is that the first phase of new 
PWA operations alone involves orders for $90,- 
000,000 worth of steel, $27,500,000 worth of ma- 
chinery, $23,000,000 worth of cement, $23,000,000 
worth of electrical machinery and supplies, $23,- 
000,000 worth of lumber. 

Price shading to get a slice of that business 
might become attractive to some producers. 
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The Voice 
of Government? 


AUBREY WILLIAMS, Deputy Administrator, 
Works Progress Administration: The heavy hand 
of monopoly is still upon our society and it is 
increasingly apparent that we can not have a 
free, vigorous system unless that hand is re- 
moved. More and more in large and strategic 
areas there is a concentration of control which, 
though it is far removed from the sight of the 
general population, continues to dominate mar- 
kets and men. More than 25 per cent by value 
of the products, as they are exchanged at whole- 
sale, were higher in price last April than they 
were a year before despite the devastating drop 

Back of most of these controlled 
prices is a concentration of ownership and direc- 
tion which permits the managers of industry to 
decide in favor of price maintenance as against 
giving employment. Undoubtedly the monopolies 
of early years played an important part in the 
ups and downs of business, but the vigorous rate 
of growth of the country helped to compensate. 

At the present time practically every large in- 
dustry, by reason of its very concentration, is 
able to prevent the free flow of trade if that 
trade is not able to pay monopoly prices. The 
steel industry has maintained its prices though 
its production has fallen to 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity and the pay rolls of its workers have 
fallen 55 per cent since last year. In recent 
years this type of policy, which is a policy of 
scarcity and iestriction, has been increasing and 
no small part of the load which our organization 
has to carry is traceable to this scarcity policy. 

(From an address before the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements at Pittsburgh, June 4.) 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
10 


Industrys Demand for New Capital Contracts Sharply 
Depression and Prosperity are Written in Financing and ReFinancing by Business 
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to be giving way to new depression. 


HE record of industry’s demand for new capital to be obtained 
through sale of securities is provided by the chart above. 
moderate recovery in this demand, that came after 1933, again is found 


Abundant money supplies and low interest rates, designed to encour- 
age industrial borrowing, are found to have led to a big increase in re- 
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The 


financing of old debt as shown by the solid line above, rather than to 
creation of new debt through security issues. 
cheap money may lead industry again into heavy refunding operations. 

Information on which the chart is based came from The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle with the 1938 figure based upon the experience 
of the first five months of this year. 


There are signs that 








A FULL, old-fashioned recovery in American +4 
industry is waiting on a revival of large- | 
scale investment. 

Investment, to produce recovery, can either 
be carried out by the Government utilizing its 
credit, or by individuals or industries using 
their credit and resources. 

Prior to 1933 every recovery after depression 
in this country had been attended by an ex- 
pansion of investment on the part of individuals 
or of industries. This investment went into 
homes and factories and railroads and utilities 
and into ventures abroad. 

After 1933 the Federal Government itself 
sought to produce recovery by large-scale in- 
vestment of its own funds to fill the gap left 
by the collapse of private investment. 

This investment spending by the Government 
was called “pump-priming.” The idea was that 
Government investment would start recovery 
going and private investment then would be 
stimulated to carry on as the Government with- 
drew. 


FORMER ATTEMPT TO At @ time when the 
STIMULATE BUSINESS Federal Government is 


about to try once again 
AND ITS SEQUEL to prime the pump of 


private industry, the record of the first attempt, 
as it affected one phase of private investment, 
takes on special interest. 

This record is disclosed by the chart at the 
top of this page. Here is shown the year by 
year total of security issues of American cor- 
porations, broken down to reveal the amount of 
new money obtained through these issues and 
to reveal the amount of refinancing of old in- 
vestment. 

Most importance attaches to the line showing 
the dollars raised through security issues to be 
used for new capital expenditures. 

In 1929 corporations raised eight billion dol- 
lars in new capital. They refinanced less than 
a billion and one-half dollars worth of old debt, 
From that high total of new capital flotations 
there occurred a precipitate decline almost to 
the vanishing point in 1933 and 1934, 

During this stage of the New Deal the na- 
tion’s industries, that depend on investment for 
a livelihood, argued that the Securities and Ex- 
change Act, with its registration requirements, 
was strangling the capital markets. But 1935 
saw more money raised for refinancing purposes 
than had been raised in 1929 and 1936 saw two 
and one-half times as much refunding as in 1929, 

At the same time, 1936, and 1937 as well, re- 
corded a large increase in the volume of new 
capital raised by corporations through security 
issues. This led the economic planners to con- 








clude that pump-priming had worked. 
expected private investment to carry on while 
Government contracted its investment. 

But depression again intervened. As a result, 
on the basis of records for the first five months, 
1938 will see less than a half a billion dollars 
in new capital raised by corporations through 





The course that recovery must 
take. Attempted revival of private 
investment. 

The story of pump-priming and its 
still distant goal. 











security issues, while refunding—on the same 
basis—will involve little more than half a billion 
dollars. 

Recovery is not to be found in investment 
totals of that kind. 


PLANS PROPOSED TO | Government hopes, 
however, to start things 


GIVE THE NEEDED og 
going again in two ways. 
FILLIP TO INDUSTRY One way is to spend 


money enough to create a volume of consumer 
buying that will make necessary a larger in- 
vestment by corporations in order to be able to 
fill the demand for goods. The other way is to 
make money so cheap that corporations will find 
it hard to resist the opportunity to refinance 
old debt and even to create new debt, 

The fact of the matter is that the next re- 
covery may not be reflected in the new capital 
line on the above chart. 

Each recovery has an investment character- 
istic of its own, The one that came in the 1920's 
was characterized by investment in new houses 
and apartment buildings and office buildings, as 
well as in swimming pools and apartment houses 
and public utilities for many foreign nations. A 
lot of these investments went sour. 

The recovery that came along part way in 1935, 
1936, and during the first half of 1937, was char- 
acterized by large-scale investment on the part 
of the Federal Government in dams and bridges 
and highways and schoolhouses and other pub- 
lic improvements as well as by large-scale in- 
vestment in the part of manufacturing corpora- 
tions in plant improvements. 

Corporations during the depression years set 
aside large depreciation reserves that were only 
partly spent. In 1936 and 1937 these reserves 
were put to use and there was further invest- 
ment from earnings that did not show up in the 
form of new capital issues. The estimate of 


| 





WWQWSGPALIs RECOVERY AWAITS INVESTMENT: 
CAN GOVERNMENT EFFORTS STIMULATE IT? 


They + government officials is that manufacturing and 


mining corporations spent more than four and 
one-half billion dollars on capital improvements 
during each of those two recovery years. 
These officials, on the basis of extensive 
studies, report that the 1936 and 1937 expendi- 
tures on plant by manufacturing and mining cor- 
porations were 80 per cent of the 1929 total. 


In looking ahead, three 
elds of investment are 
found to hold the 
RECOVERY ARE BEST chance of full recovery, 

Those fields are: first of all, home building 
and low-cost housing; next, public utility ex- 
pansion both of plant and distribution facilities; 
third, railroad modernization, 


INVESTMENT FIELDS 
WHERE CHANCES OF 


out 


Investment in each of these fields will involve 
a combination of Government and private outlay. 

There is agreement among the Government's 
economists that the real key to full recovery lies 
in home building on a vastly expanded scale. 
Their gamble in the new pump-priming program 
is on the chance that home construction will 
take hold during 1939 when Government spend- 
ing will be expected to give a general upward 
boost to building. 

If private investment in homes catches hold, 
the Government will be bolstering the situation 
with its own investment in low-cost housing to 
the extent of from one-half a billion to a billion 
dollars a year. 

Along with home construction, the Govern- 
ment planners are banking on investment in the 
public utility industry to provide a fillip. 

Utilities, including telephones, could provide 
well over a billion dollars a year of new con- 
struction for a period of a few years. Govern- 
ment, again, is prepared to augment this total 
by investments of its own in rural electrification, 


Railroads are a more 


SOLUTION MAY DO difficult problem, but one 
that could offer a recov- 


MUCH FOR RECOVERY ery impetus if solved. 


All kinds of plans are getting official study, 
each of them directed at some way for the Gov- 
ernment to encourage investment in the rail- 
roads without first taking over the roads them- 
selves. This problem is one that is to be slow 
in working out. The result is that not much of 
a boost toward recovery can be looked for from 
the railroads. 

Investment by Government in WPA, PWA, 
rural electrification, slum clearance and in farm 
bounties, CCC camp checks and other spending 
ventures, represents the starting effort to bring 
a revival of private investment. 


RAILROAD PROBLEM: 


OweEN L. Scort, 
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Business Reaction 


To Congress Closing 
| | | 
Some popular beliefs upset as 
| Federal lawmakers near adjourn- 


ment. Recovery fails to follow one 
Where the trouble lies. 





formula. 








MPNHE session of Congress just ending has served 
to upset some beliefs once widely held. 

One of these beliefs is that the end of a session 
of Congress is the signal for a pick-up in general 
business. Another of these beliefs, developed in 
recent months, is that if Congress would just 
show its independence of the President, recovery 
would be automatic and swift 

The first belief appears to have grown out of 
the fact that Congress usually adjourned each 
year about the time that the harvest began witn 
its flow of money to rural regions as crops were 
marketed. In normal times this period has been 
one of rising business. 

But in the present year the end of Congress 
holds out few elements of business cheer. 


GOOD CROPS; LOW PRICES 

The harvest is starting, it is true, but grain 
prices this year are so low compared with a year 
hat farm income is suffering. This fact, in 
turn, is translated into less active trade in rural 
regions. Less active trade means that automo- 
biles and tractors and trucks and other industrial 
products are not selling as they did a year ago 
when the harvest coincided with a larger farm 
income, 

As a result, while Congress is leaving town, the 
return of Congressmen to the home districts is 
far from being a signal for better business. 

Instead, official figures show department store 
Sales to be curtailed drastically of late, steel pro- 
duction to be sagging, automobile sales and pro- 
duction to be in the doldrums and facing further 
contraction as the heaviest buying season passes, 


ANOTHER FORECAST UPSET 

The second belief that is rather rudely bat- 
tered grew out of the frequently-repeated state- 
ment that the nation’s tax laws were largely 
responsible for the upset that began in busi- 
ness last fall and that President Roosevelt stood 
in the way of recovery. 

Congress was told that if it would revise drasti- 
cally the tax laws that were bothering business 
men and that if it would stop the President on a 
major issue, recovery would be the reward. 

Acting on that advice, Congress did revise the 
tax on the undistributed portion of corpora- 
tion income and the tax on income derived 
from the sale of capital assets. Also, again act- 
ing on that advice, Congress defeated President 
Roosevelt on the issue of reorganizing the ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government. 


PROMISE OF TAX REVISION 


Business men were assured early this year that 
the tax laws would be changed to meet their 
wishes more nearly. 

Yet nothing has happened to suggest that these 
actions have provided the formula for curing 
the troubles that beset American business. 

The Government’s economic advisers, both 
those with a New Deal turn of mind and those 
bearing the orthodox stamp, express the hope that 
the demonstrations provided by this retiring 
Congress will encourage business men to look 
elsewhere for the real causes of their difficul- 


ties. 


ago t 
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The Voice 
of Business 


MARK ETHRIDGE, former president of Na« 
tional Association of Broadcasters: The program 
structure of an individual station obviously is 
the most important element in standard of pub- 
lic interest. But there is a vast difference be- 
tween the F. C. C. considering the general pro- 
gram Structure and the laying down of program 
specifications to which the licensees must ad- 
here. The American system has produced the 
highest type and widest variety of programs in 
the world. ... But if the Government assumes 
control and attempts to dictate the types of pro- 
grams to be broadcast, the very foundation of the 
existing system is destroyed. ... 

“I confess to a total inability to understand 
how any group of men or women would be able 
to draw a cultural pattern in a democratic 
country. It can be done, after a fashion, in a 
country that has a dictator. ... Germany is the 
perfect example of a country that has a fixed 
pattern of culture and it is the most eloquent 
testimony to the contention that a country can- 
not have rigid pattern without military enforce- 
ment. Capsule culture is incompatible with de- 
mocracy. 

It is our feeling that the short-term license is 
actually against the public interest. . .. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be in the public interest for 4 
business with such a great investment to havé 
any uniform element of uncertainty, applicable 
to all stations and to all owners. If the indus- 
try is to be subjected to regulation—and we havt 
no desire to contest the right of the Commissios 
to regulate along the lines laid down by Con- 
gressional policy—then it should be given ai 
least a minimum assurance, which is now lack- 
ing, an assurance which only the Commissio1 
itself can give. 

The Commission could do nothing more en: 
couraging to the individual stations to raise thei 
program standards than to extend the term 
of the licenses. 

(From a statement before the Federal Com 
munications Commission June 6.) 
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The end of SEC's stock 
market reforms is not yet in 
sight. 

Four years of control have 
seen many changes in con- 
duct of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Now Chgirman 
lists six more of the “prob- 


Douglas 


lems to be solved.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF NEW YORK 
The advent yvernmental 
supervision of securities 
New York is of fundamental 
portance the New York 
Exchange from the stand- 
point of dollar value is the arena for 
approximately nine-tenths of all the 
buying and selling done on the na- 
tion’s stock exchanges. 
To obtain cooperation—in con- 
with the open or concealed 
warfare of the past—it has been 
necessary for soft-spoken, sandy- 
haired Scotsman Douglas to play an 
ssive role as the head of the 


of closer g 
trac 

im- 
because 


Stock 


aggre 
SEC. 

Here is what the record shows: 

In 1932 there was the Senate in- 
vestigation of short-selling. Then in 
1933 during the first months of the 
present Administration there was 
the investigation of the NewYork 
Stock Exchange carried out under 
the direction of Ferdinand Pecora. 
Out of the disclosures evolved a new 
demand regulation of the ex- 
changes which resulted in the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 and the Secu- 
rity and Exchange Act of 1934. 

Under the first regulations 
were laid down dealing with the 
original issuance of stocks and 
bonds. 


THE SEC’S FIRST YEARS 

With the creation of the SEC un- 
der the provisions of the second act 
regulations were set up governing 
trading in stocks and bonds after 
their original issuance. The newly- 
created agency also took 
functions authorized in 


for 


act 


over the 
the first 
at 

During the first year of its exist- 
when Joseph P. Kennedy 
American Ambassador to London, 
was chairman, the SEC completed 
its organization And succeeded in 
getting the Exchange to adopt 
number of trading it recom- 
mended 

Under the chairmanship of James 
Landis, the SEC completed its func- 
tional organization, placed the ma- 
chinery for preventing stock manip- 
ulation in 
carried out a number of 
Studies. But the SEC during 
period depended entirely on the Ex- 
change for the enforcement of trad- 


ence now 


rules 


good working order and 
Important 


this 


Harris & Ewing 
IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
Continued discussions between New 
York Stock Exchange and 
SEC officials looking toward further 
Exchange is 


leaders 
reorganization of the 
based primarily upon revisions offered 
by Carle C. Conway, head of a special 
committee drafted from the Exchange 
membership, and members of the SEC. 


Its Plans for Exchanges 


of those who have a clearer public 


responsibility.” 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
Now, with a new administration 
or the Exchange, SEC officials point 
foundation is laid for an at- 
tack on other problems. Some of 
the problems yet to be solved. Mr 
Douglas has pointed out, include: 
rom 1. Maintenance of free markets 
uninfluenced by pools or other man- 
ipulation 
the Exchange 2. Solution of the question of ad- 


when he said 

“My philosophy was and is that 
the national securities exchanges Reduction 
should be so organized as to be able | ctanding committees and 
to take on the job of policing their 
members so that it would be unnec- 
essary for the Government to inter- 
fere with that business, and that 
they should demonstrate by action 
that they were so organized.” 

When the fraudulent practices of 
Richard Whitney were disclosed 
a few months ago, no final 
tion had been taken on the plans for 
a new set-up for the Exchange. Some 
SEC officials express the opinion 
that the Whitney exposure was the 
factor which weighed the scales in 
favor of cooperation with the Gov- fairs of | 
ernment the New York 


out, the 

tees 
from seventeen to seven 
reauc- 


f 


the board of 


tion in the 

50 to 32 members 
And so when the 

were adopted by 


governors 


recommenda- 
tions 
in March there were put 
h i Mr. Douglas out- siders’ 
lined last November when he 3. Safeguarding 
out: and securities. 
“Operatin membership To accomplish the third objective, 
associ: tions, exchanges always Mr. Douglas proposed establishment 
admin tl affairs in much | of a trust institution to take over 
t banking, clearing, and custodial du- 


the same manner as 


vantages of floor members over “out- 


nto el- 


fect the objective: 
customers’ cash 


ac- 


have 


private clubs. 


if- tie 


f conducting the ¢ S. 
Other “unfinished business”, as 


described by Mr. Douglas, includes: 


> exchanges ‘(especially 


Stock Exchange) has 





1. Improvement of the quality and 
quantity of bond trading on the Ex- 
change. 

2. The question of the amount of 
commissions and other service 
charges which members of the Ex- 
change should receive. 

3. The question of whether the odd 
lot business and procedure can be 
improved in the interest of the pub- 
lic and in the interest of the ex- 
change 

Conferences are now in progress 
between the SEC and the Stock Ex- 
change to solve these problems. A 
program to cover the major points 
will be developed within the next 
month or so, according to SEC of- 
ficials, although it may be six 

| months or more before action has 
| been taken on all the details. 
GLENN NIXON, 
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ODERNISM 


Eight Premier Trains, Four in Each 
Direction, Led by a New and Finer 


BROADWAY LIMITED 


First All-Room Train in History... Daily 
between New York and Chicago... 16 Hours! 


ners . 


LOUNGE CARS are stunningly beautiful. Conversation cor- 
- lovely mural facing a triple panelled mirror fan 
shaped bar within easy hail. . 


soft modern ceiling lighting. 





Designed by Pennsylvania Railroad engi- 
neers in collaboration with the Pullman 
Company and Raymond Loewy, noted in- 
dustrial designer,—a whole fleet of Modern- 
ism! Introducing refinements, Styling, 
comforts, facilities you see for the first time! 


BROADWAY LIMITED and THE GENE RAL, 
between New York, Philadelphia and ( hicago, 


LIBERTY LIMITED, between Washington, 


Baltimore and Chicago. 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS”, between New York, 


ROOMETTE, has bed, toilet fa- 
cilities, mirror, enclosed ward- 
robe—all at amazingly low rate. 


Philadelphia and St. Louis, also Washington 


and St. Louis. 


A few of the epochal changes are pictured here. See 
them in their colorful realism, on 2 trip. Enjoy, too, a 
sweep of new private accommodations—with real beds and 
individual toilet facilities. Neu comfort, mew convenience, 


a new travel experience! 


. Be 
FOR RESERVATIONS: In New York, Phone 
PEnnsylvania 6-2000 or consult any 


ticket agent or passenger represen 
Sative ofthe Pennsylvania Railroad 
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which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$30,000,000 


(of which $27,750,000 are publicly offered) 


Thirty Year 314% Debentures 
Dated June 1, 1938 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City 


Debentures in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $100,000. 


and including June 1, 1964, 101/4%; and thereafter, 100%. 


THE COMPANY 


Commissioners, more fully referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 
CAPITALIZATION 


Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund (4% Demand Notes) 
Advances from American Telephone and Telegraph Company, pare 
Demand Notes) 
*4t June 6 
increased to $22,900,000 00 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


parent, 


Total 
Income 


$3,552,772.45 


Interest 
Deductions 


$ 944,634.73 
1,004 540.09 
1,060,253.97 


Years Ended 
December 31 


1935 


Operating 
Revenues 


$20,356,679.11 
1936 22,191,272.42 4,108,370.20 
1937 24,144,363.19 4,516 ,432.25 

3 Mos. Ended ° 


Mar. 31, 1938 5,833,937.91 824,872.03 297,131.73 


for the corresponding months in 1937. 


DEBENTURES 


UNDERWRITING 


Price 102% and Accrued Interest 


Purchase Agreement, including the approval of Messrs, 
for the Underwriters. Messrs. Smith, 


about June 14, 1988, against payment therefor in New York funds. 


period set forth in certain agreements referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 








MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incerporated 


Dated June 9, 1938 





This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Due June 1, 1968 


Coupon Debentures in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered 
Coupon Debentures 
and registered Debentures, and the several denominations, interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon at least 6@ days’ notice, on any interest payment date, 
at the following prices with accrued interest: toand including June 1, 1943, 10719; thereafter to and including June 1, 1948, 
105%; thereafter to and including June 1, 1953, 1023149; thereafter to and including June 1, 1958, 10212%; thereafter to 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Kegistration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser,should be read prior to any purchase of these Debentures. 


The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company, 73.23% of the atock of which is ewned 
by American Telephone and Telegraph Company, was incorporated in Colorado in 1911. The 
Company is engaged in the telephone business in Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, in 
Idaho south of the Salmon River, and in El Paso County, Texas. The properties of the Company consist mainly of 
telephone instruments and facilities for their interconnection, the latter consisting chiefly of central office 
swilching equipment and connecting lines. The Company's claims as to its rights to occupy the streets and 
highways, in most cases under constitutional or statutory provisions, are referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 
The Company is subjeet.to regulation by the Federal Communications Commission and by state or local authorities 
in each of the states in which it operates, within their respective jurisdictions. The Federal Communications 
Commission has been engaged since 1935 in an investigation of American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its subsidiaries and presently has before it for its consideration a critical report, proposed by one of the 


Outstanding as of 


1988 notes sold to Trustee of Pension Fund had been reduced to §3,986,718.64 and advances hed 


The net proceeds, exclusive of accrued interest, from the sale of the $30,000,000 of Debentures, after 
deducting the estimated expenses of the Company in connection with such sale, are expected to 
approximate$29,891,0000f which $3,986,712.64 are to beapplied torepay infull the notes held by the Trustee 
of the Pension Fund and $22,900,000.00 to repay in fulladvances from American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
The remainder (approximately $3,004,000) has not been allocated te specific uses and will be added 
initially to the Company’s current cash and devoted from time to time as may be necessary Yo extensions, 
additions and improvements to telephone plant and to other corporate purposes of the Company. While all of the 
advances presently outstanding from American Telephone and Telegraph Company, parent, will be repaid from the 
proceeds of the sale of these Debentures, the Company expects to continue its established practice of borrowing 
from American Telephone and Telegraph Company on demand notes from time to time as need therefor may arise. 


EARNINGS The following figures are taken from the Income Statements of the Company in the Offering Prospectus. 


Income 
$2,608,137.72 
3,103,830.11 
3,456,178.28 


527,740.30 


Due principally to a decrease in toll service revenues, to an increase in wages effective April 1, 1937 and to 
increased taxes, the Company's *‘Total Income” for the 3 months ended March 31, 1938 was materially lower than 


The Thirty Year 344% Debentures will be issued under an Indenture dated as of June 1, 1938, 
between the Company and The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, New York, N. Y., 
Trustee. This issue of Debentures is not secured. It is limited to $30,000,000 but the Indenture does not restrict 
the amount of other securities or indebtedness, either secured or unsecured, which may be issued, incurred, 
assumed or guaranteed by the Company. Reference is made to the Offering Prospectus for information as to 
certain covenants in the Indenture with respect to the creation of liens on, or sales of, properly of the Company. 
Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have severally agreed to purchase an aggregate of $27,750,000 of these Debentures from the 
Company at 100%, or a total of $27,750,000, plus accrued interest. Such Debentures are to be offered to the public 
at 102%, or a total of $28,305,000, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $555,000. 
The payment for and delivery of such Debentures are to be made on June 14, 1938, but may be postponed to not 
later than June 24, 1938. The Company has contracted to sell privately the remaining $2,250,000 of Debentures 
on or before July 1, 1938, to the Trustee of the Pension Funds established by the Company and by certain affiliated 
companies, without underwriting discounts or commissions, at 100%, or a total of $2,250,000, plus accrued interest. 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus, 
have agreed to purchase $27,750,000 of these Debentures on the terms and conditions set forth in the 
Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, counsel 
Brock, Akolt and Campbell, counsel for the Company, will pass 
on certain legal matters including the incorporation and the franchises of the Company. It is expected 
that delivery of Debentures in temporary form will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. on or 


The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of these 
Debentures for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter of this issue. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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$4,001,553.26" 


20,950,000.00° 
48,049,700.00 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON ie 


. 6, No. 24 


The Untied States Mars 


June 13, 1938 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 





WHO Is A DEMOCRAT? 


If the Two-Party System Is to Be Maintained There Must Be True Democracy and 
Freedom of Action Within Each Party—No Man Has Ever Been Eiecied 
Party “Boss’—Party Conference Is the Fair American Way 


HO is a Democrat? 
The question becomes pertinent because an 
election is about to be held in which the 


American people will be asked to vote for 
candidates who appear on the ballot in the name of the 
Democratic party. 

Stated another way the question really is: Who de- 
termines whether a candidate has the right to go before 
the people as a Democrat? Is there any platform or set 
of principles to which candidates owe allegiance? Is there 
any declaration to which a candidate may pledge ad- 
herence—a clear-cut definition of what is, or rather who is, 
a Democrat? 

The American concept of parties from the very begin- 
ning has been that the democratic process should operate 
from within as well as from without. Whether by party 
caucus or by party conference or by party convention or 
by primary election, the custom has been for a political 
party to permit a free expression of ideas and finally a de- 
termination by the majority within the group of what shall 
constitute the party program or at least the basic pur- 
poses to which the party is dedicated. 

Nowhere throughout all our history as a republic will 
precedent be found for the final determination by one man 
of what a party platform should be or what the program 
of a party must be. The whole party system has always 
fostered the idea of consultation and discussion and de- 
bate within the party even if the leaders were but a small 
band chosen representatively from larger political units. 


DEMOCRATIC But what do we witness to- 


day? The Democratic party has 
PARTY RULED ceased to be a free institution. It 

is no longer a party of conference 
BY BOSSISM or open debate. It is a party ruled 
by the Boss, no less arbitrary because of his vaunted 
benevolence than the bosses who have ruled the political 
rings of our graft-ridden cities for generations. 

A national boss is a new deal of the political cards. 
Local bosses have held sway for awhile. Then the decent 
citizens have become aroused, and, by putting aside party 
lines in a fusion movement, have overthrown the bosses. 

But the revolt usually begins within the dominant party. 
It is, as a rule, a revolt against the caprice of a single in- 
dividual or sometimes against a small group of so-called 
leaders. 

Today the great Democratic party, traditionally the 
friend of the people, the party whose heart has always 
burned with human sympathy, the party whose hand of 
friendship has been extended again and again to the op- 
pressed and downtrodden, the party of debate and discus- 
sion and exposure to the air of all controversial questions 
in the hope of getting the formulated judgment of free 
minds, this party now faces usurpation by just one fallible 
human being. 

For President Roosevelt has embarked on the strange 
adventure of attempting to read out of the Democratic 
party the men who have dared to disagree with him. 
Through his lieutenants he has countenanced intervention 
in the party primaries of the state of Iowa sanctioning 
such action on the part of the executive head of the na- 
tion’s humanitarian agency—the WPA—a bureau of gov- 
ernment which never should have been permitted to be- 
come involved in party politics at all. 


CONSTITUTIONAL. Mr. Roosevelt frankly concurs 


in the right of Harry Hopkins to 


PLANK INSERTED enter the Iowa primaries as a 
IN PLATFORM partisan. Nor does the President 


disavow the part played by other 
Administration satellites in Iowa and in other state ‘pri- 
mary elections. 

What, it may be asked, is the yardstick of measurement 
by which a good Democrat is differentiated from a bad 
Democrat? What is the test of loyalty? “Clearly every 
bit of evidence points to the fact that a Senator or Rep- 
resentative who refused to support the President's bill to 
“pack” the Supreme Court with six new justices was 
guilty of a breach of faith in the eyes of the Boss. 

But who gave the Boss the right to say that the Su- 
preme Court issue is the test of party loyalty? In what 
party conference or in what convention was approval 
given to the President’s plan to make the judicial branch 
of the government subservient to the Executive? 

It is a known fact that not a single leader in either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives was consulted be- 
fore the President flaunted his plan in the faces of an 
amazed and shocked Congress. He boasted to the press 
that he had kept his Supreme Court plan a secret till the 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


last moment. He did not consult the chairmen of the 
judiciary committees of either the Senate or the House. 
He did not ask the advice or counsel of his party brethren 
at all. Was this the proper procedure for a man twice 
elected “leader” of his party? 

Maybe Mr. Roosevelt misconstrues the word “leader.” 
It is true that a presidential nominee is the elected leader 
of his party because he is given that honor through the 
vote of a party convention to which delegates are duly 
chosen. But such a convention writes its own platform. 
It does not designate anybody as executioner or expur- 
gator. 

There may have been some excuse for ignoring the 
1932 platform—a change in economic circumstances—but 
there can be no excuse for ignoring the 1936 platform 
which specifically stated that changes in the Constitution 
would be sought in constitutional ways. The plank reads: 

“We have sought and will continue to seek to meet 
these problems through legislation within the Con- 
stitution. 

“If these problems cannot be effectively solved by 
legislation within the Constitution, we shall seek such 
clarifying amendment as will assure to the legisla- 
tutes of the several States and to the Congress of the 
United States, each within its proper jurisdiction, 
the power to enact those laws which the State and 
Federal legislatures, within their respective spheres, 
shall find necessary in order adequately to regulate 
commerce, protect public health and safety and safe- 
guard economic security. Thus we propose to main- 
tain the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 


ISN’T PLATFORM Was the attempt to add six 


new justices so as to overcome the 


REAL TEST OF votes of the sitting justices in 
PARTY FEALTY? keeping with the spirit of the 


Constitution? A majority of the 
members of the Senate said “no”. The country was 
aroused by the issue to such an extent that there is little 
doubt that if the measure had come to a vote in the House 
of Representatives it would have been overwhelmingly 
defeated. The leaders in the House did not fail to ex- 
press publicly their abhorrence of the proposition to in- 
fluence the Supreme Court’s decisions by adding new jus- 
tices who would, as the President admitted in a public ad- 
dress, follow his interpretation of the Constitution. 

Surely if there had not been a Schechter case wherein 
nine justices, liberal and conservative alike, had declared 
the NRA unconstitutional, and if there had been no out- 
burst by the President in the press in 1935 against the 
Court, the Democratic National Convention in 1936 might 
have been excused for ignoring the Supreme Court issue. 
But it did not. 


NO MANDATE Did any of the nine Democratic 


Senators who have incurred the 


IS GIVEN TO political wrath of Mr. Roosevelt 


| VIDUAL violate the foregoing platform 
tila pledge? Where does Mr. Roose- 


velt get his authority for the expulsion from the Dem- 
ocratic party of those who ventured to stand up for an 
independent judiciary? 

If, as it will be said by the President’s supporters, the 
election of 1936 bestowed on Mr. Roosevelt supreme 
power to say what is and what is not a true Democratic 
principle, then something was done in that election which 
was unheard of before. Certainly it cannot be contended 
persuasively that a party convention gives the candidate 
power to ignore the party platform or to make a new 
platform which will in his judgment be the determining 
factor as to what is the Democratic faith. 

Party bosses may argue for such a divine right of kings 
in American politics but free-born American citizens who 
prize the two-party system as the real bulwark of de- 
mocracy will denounce these tactics as wholly un-Ameri- 
can. Such usurpation of political power makes the word 
“Leader” seem to possess a strangely European sound. It 
is not an\American connotation. 


PARTY SYSTEM Of what use, moreover, are 


state or national party conven- 


OF GOVERNMENTitions if the so-called “leader” is 
IS ENDANGERED rs ster the party what is or is not 


yal? Of what use also are these 
party consultations e a President can use federal 
funds and federal machinery through his subordinates to 
punish a member of the party who essays to be his own 
master in the legislative halls, or at least reserves to him- 
self the right to vote as he pleases on measures which 
were specifically excluded from the platform adopted 
formally by the national party convention or by his own 
state convention? 
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Party solidarity is essential to a continuance of the 
American system of government. Not long ago on this 
page appeared an article on the Two-Party System by 
James D. Mooney, an executive in the export world, who 
has travelled far and observed at close range the break- 
up of parties abroad. He said: 

“France has undergone the formation of several 
parties, the continual throwing out of one crowd 
after another, and generally rather chaotic condition. 

“Likewise, one of the outstanding characteristics 
of Germany, during its weak and transient regime 
as a Republic, was the multiplicity of parties, which 
kept breaking up and multiplying until the final de- 
bacle. An “overdose” of democracy made the patient 
very ill, and Doctor Hitler was called in. 

“When this sort of thing happens in a democracy, 
it provides gratifying material for the “integration- 
ists” because they like to point to such a collapse as 
an example of the breakdown of democracy. 

“A system like our own, with its two major parties, 
avoids this distintegrating tendency and gives ample 
assurance that either party, if elected to office, will be 
able to carry out effectively the functions of govern- 
ment... 

“Certainly, the most practicable thing we can do is 
to become active in one party or the other. If you 
don’t like the policies of a party in power, then, I 
say, either join that party and help change its poli- 
cies and leaders, or join the party of opposition and 
check the politicians in power or throw the rascals 
out!” 


BEGINNINGS OF The foregoing advice comes 


rom a man who has been an eye- 


MAJOR PARTY witness to the turmoil of Europe 
DISINTEGRATION * in which democracy after democ- 


racy has succumbed to the wiles 
of the “Leader’—the man in each instance who, though 
preaching benevolence and the “public welfare,” has sub- 
stituted his own judgment for the counsel of parties, 
his own will for the free and untrammeled judgment of a 
political party expressed by democratic methods. 

If party government is to disintegrate in America, 
it will begin by just such strange episodes as we are wit- 
nessing today when a clique of “left wingers” sitting be- 
hind the throne of the Big Boss counsel him to clean out 
the “disloyal” and to teach the members of the party who 
are not up for election this year that they had better obey 
the master or they will meet the same fate next time— 
namely, opposition candidates in their states encouraged 
or inspired by the President’s own group. 

It is not merely the fact that nine Democratic Senators 
are selected for slaughter this year which is so signifi- 
cant. It is the demoralizing effect of this attack as it 
touches the future behavior of the whole Democratic 
party in Congress. 

There have been times in American history when states- 
men rose above party quarrels and above personal ambi- 
tion and stood for principle. They did not care for public 
office at the expense of a breakdown in public morals nor 
did they seek compensation for doing supposedly inde- 
pendent tasks in Congress whilst at the same time they 
told the public in advance they would accept 100 per cent 
what the “Leader” ordered them to do. 


PRINCIPLES OF “The Boss, right or wrong,” is 


the new slogan of the sycophants 


FREE PARTY inside the Democratic party. 
ARE AT STAKE Will the real Democrats, the 


Democrats who believe in the 
traditional doctrine of a free party, a party in which the 
united wisdom of all the delegates to a party convention 
shall define who is a Democrat, will these men who have 
been entrusted with the name of a great political party 
stand by and see the Boss arise to dictate the qualifica- 
tions of party membership? 

It had been thought that the Supreme Court issue was 
dropped in 1937. It was assumed that the President had 
bowed to the will of the majority of his party in the 
Senate. But now it is intimated that the “purge” is to 
show these so-called disloyal Democrats that they must 
vote otherwise. What purpose could this strategy have 
except to insure a different personnel on the Democratic 
side of the Senate so that the Supreme Court issue can be 
revived? Is the President still as eager to destroy the 
independence of the judiciary as he has temporarily im- 
paired the independence of the legislative branch of the 
government? 

These questions deserve a dispassionate answer. In 
all fairness to the Democratic party which has twice nomi- 
nated him, Mr. Roosevelt should frankly and publicly 
proclaim his purpose and defend his assumed right to say 
by Presidential fiat who is and who is not a Democrat. 


_ Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C. 
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GOVERNMENT—THE SUPER-SLEUTH 























Thousands of firms do- 
ing business under Gov- 
ernment contract come un- 
der the eagle eyes of Labor 
Department inspectors. 
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As an investigator, Uncle 
Sam is hard to beat. His activity in the 
field of detection ranges from buttons to 
bombs, from relief clients to billion-dollar industries. 
Not all of his sleuthing is done for purposes of searching 
out infractions of the thousands of Federal statutes. A good 
share of the investigatory work of Government stems from the de- 
sire of Federal bureaus and agencies to know more about what is 
going on in the homes, on the streets, in the factories and on the farms. 
New laws have produced a new type of Federal sleuth. Labor Depart- 
ment investigators track down violators of the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
measure which sets up labor standards for certain Government contractors. 
SEC investigators check stock market practices. NLRB investigators exam- 
ine violations of collective bargaining rights. State Department agents investi- 
gate and trace exports of munitions. Commodity markets are watched by Com- 
modity Exchange Administration officials. 
All of the spending and lending agencies check the validity and progress of work 
projects, contracts and labor conditions. 
Congress itself has dozens of regular and special investigating committees. 
Uncle Sam even investigates his own workers through the Civil Service 
Commission and the General Accounting Office. 
Day in and day out the regular agencies of Government send trained in- 
vestigators into the field. Railroad activities are watched by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission agents; airplane traffic is checked by 
Bureau of Air Commerce inspectors; mines are visited by Federal 
officials, and vessels of all kinds receive periodic check-ups. 
And as if that isn’t enough—the Geological Survey in- 
vestigates every foot of land and water, the Smith- 
sonian Institution investigates the moon and 
stars, and the Weather Bureau keeps a 
24-hour watch on climate. 
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At the Treasury De- 
partment’s ‘Federal 
Warehouse” carloads 
of commodities are in- 
spected. 

















The “Chamber of Horrors” at the Agriculture Department A good part of the Senators’ time is taken up in investigat- 


offers adequate proof of the Food and Drug Administration's activ- 
ities. Its primary function is to protect the consuming public 
against misbranded or adulterated foods and drugs. 
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ing national problems as members of regular and special in- 
vestigating committees. The subjects range from silver to 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORA 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET LOS ANGELES + 510 WE 
Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing »* ROTOPLATE for rotogravure + Cover and Specialty Papers + KIMPAK packing 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters + KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation + and Cellulose Wadding special 








JRE for its influence on Dea/ers 
as Well as Consumers 


Any advertising or sales executive in the apparel field knows that Formfit's success 
has been, to a great extent, based on strong dealer support. But not until Walter H. Lowy, 
vice-president in charge of advertising of the Formfit Company, gave the interview 
quoted here, were many outside of the field privileged to know how that support was won. 


In pointing to the fact that Formfit established a policy of concentrating all advertis- 





ing in rotogravure until their distribution became so wide that they could yse other mediums 


with economy, Mr. Lowy comments: "Today we are using rotogravure space in 


39 papers because from a standpoint of sales, reproduction, and dealer 
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influence our experience with rotogravure has been highly satisfactory. 
ull ms We have found that with it, we are not only able to show the fine de- 


tails of textile and fit which distinguish our models and thus create 
the greatest consumer interest, but, also, that through rotogravure we 


are able to influence the better class of dealers to a marked degree." 


@ The Radin shops 


of New York have reason to 


























know the pulling power of rotogravure 
—and feature Formfit displays accordingly. 
Concerning the use of this medium, Mr. Radin 
has written Formfit: 
"There is no question about the efficacy 
of rotogravure advertising. It has been my 
observation that women are attracted by 
this form of advertising to a greater 
extent than by the advertising in any 
other part of the paper. The pho- 


tographs herewith show how 
we feature Formfit in 
AT | O N our stores." 
910 WEST SIXTH STREET 


sacking material + SANEK tonsorial strips 
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Federal Communica- 
investigates it 


When the 
tions Commission 
uses modern technique. Not con- 
tent with stenographic notes of testi- 
mony, the FCC sets up its own ma- 
chines to record every word uttered. 


In addition to its activities arising through investigations 
of unfair trade practices, the Federal Trade Commission has 
another job: anti-price discrimination. 


In the last few years billions of 
dollars have been spent or loaned 
for a variety of projects. Investiga- 
tions are made by agencies before 
and after money is allocated. 


Year in and year out Congressional committees investigate the 
tivities of Federal departments and agencies. Congress, before 
ippropriates money for continuance of functions, usually gets a 
tailed accounting from the various departmental heads. 


Officials of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get have the unique distinction of 
having access, for the purpose of ex- 
amination, to the books, papers, and 
records of any department or estab- 








lishment of the Federal Government. 


On the crime front, the Bureau of Narcotics has set 
an enviable record in breaking the nation’s dope 
smuggling rings. Seizures involving vast quantities 
of opium and heroin, valued at hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are made every year. 


Every dollar spent by the Government in travel, and there are 
millions of them, pass under the keen eyes of General Accounting 


Office inspectors. 
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